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GROVERINE, 





BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 





[It was said of the baby lately born in the White 
House, ‘Unfortunately, it will never live there as 
President.’’ | 
Who knows that? 

breath 

Forty years or more, the world may see 
Woman treading in the highest path 

Open to our great democracy. 


When she has drawn her 


Long ago did Europe’s monarchies 
Prove beyond the need of a debate 
What a skilful ruler woman is. 
With what wisdom she can guide a state. 


Haste, Columbia, thou laggard land! 
Halve man’s right to thy puissant chair! 
Know how well the “Ship of State’’ is manned 
With a woman alternating there! 


Equalling in wisdom and in might 
‘ England’s queens, but still republican, 
Let not love of place, but love of right 

Rule in woman when she rules with man. 


How potential now is circumstance! 
If, O little one, you have the bent, 

None can say that you have not the chance 
Of living where you are, as President! 


Esther means a star, and on your brow 
Glows the name of Jewry’s potent queen; 
But Democracy would name you now, 
And you are re-christened— Groverine! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


‘‘Christian Endeavor,’”’ represented by 
delegates from every State and Territory, 
and from almost every country on the 
globe, fills Boston this week with young 
and vigorous workers. The streets are 
gay with decorations, and the blue sky 
smiles upon the scene. If only these 
aspiring young men and women could 
realize that the next great step in social 
progress must be the enfranchisement of 
women! The great and beneficent work 
of establishing a representative govern- 


ment should be adopted as their own. | 


Without it reform will be slow and diffi- 
cult. How can a stream rise higher than 
itsfountain? How can one-half of human 
nature worthily represent the whole? 


+e od 


Let us hope, too, that the cruel wrongs 
of the Christian subjects of Turkey will 
not be forgotten or ignored. What is 
Christian Endeavor worth, if this nation 
of seventy millions does not make itself 
the leader of the civilized world in putting 
a stop to the massacre and extermination 
of millions of innocent men, women and 
children whose only crime is their profes- 
sion of the faith which this society seeks 
to represent? How can it ‘twin the world 
for Christ,” if it looks on in silence upon 
the martyrdom of his disciples in Asia 
Minor? 


+~@> — 


One principal reason of the marvellous 
success of ‘Christian Endeavor’ is that 
its women enjoy absolutely equal rights 
in the organization. They vote and are 
voted for, being eligible to any and all 
offices. Political parties should note the 
result, and adopt a similar policy. 

pee wien alls 

A North Dakota woman, who is a good 
suffragist, stops her WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
saying: ‘If I could get my husband to 


| NAL, I should count it cheap at twice its 

price, but to me it is only an aggravation, 
| 80 long as I am helpless to carry out its 
| principles.”” This brave but discouraged 
| sister in North Dakota (whose letter we 
| peo in full in another column) may 
take heart from a little incident that was 
| told to Lucy Stone at the World’s Fair by 
|a@ Colorado woman. She said: ‘When I 
began to take the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, I 
always put it on my husband’s library 
table after reading it. Every week fora 
year he burned it without looking at it. 
But I kept on putting it there. During 
the second year, I several times caught 
him looking into it when he thought 
nobody saw him. The third year he read 
it openly. The fourth year, a gentleman 
visiting at our house began one day to 
talk against woman suffrage, and my 
husband defended it vigorously. He has 
been a suffragist ever since.” 


or 





cannot recover damages caused by a loss 
of attention and services on the part of 
his wife. Mrs. David A. Lounsbury of 
that city was thrown from a carriage two 
years ago and sustained severe injuries. 
She sued the city for $5,000, and the 
| Superior Court allowed her $700. Then 
| her husband sued for $5,000, claiming dam- 
ages because he was deprived of the ser- 
vices and society of his wife, and was 





The city demurred, claiming that the stat- 
ute did not provide for losses of this 
character. The Supreme Court sustains 


injured can recover. 


~~ 
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FOUNDER OF THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 

Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., is the 
founder of the Christian Endeavor Move- 
ment, and president of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor. 

The life of the man who has been the 
chief human agency in founding and pro- 
mulgating a movement which has spread 
more rapidly and more widely than any 
other, cannot be without interest to our 
| readers. 

The activities of Dr. Clark have been 
|s0 thoroughly one with the Christian 
| Endeavor, says Mr. Ellis, that a sketch of 
| his life isa history of the movement. 

Dr. Clark himself is a remarkable man. 

Only one in a million could found such a 
| society, or, having founded it, direct it. 
| It is because he is himself so unselfish 

that Christian Endeavor has not suc- 
‘cumbed. At no time has he used the 
| Organization to further his own ends, or 
| put himself forward. He has labored 
| solely to extend the cause of ‘‘Christ and 
| the church” through this body of young 
| people. 

| Rev. Francis E. Clark is of New Eng- 
| land parentage, although born in Alymer, 
| Quebec, September 12, 1851. His father 
| was a civil engineer, and in 1853, while 
| engaged in ministering to emigrants suf. 
fering from cholera, he succumbed to it. 

When Dr. Clark was seven years old, his 
mother also passed away. She was an 
earnest worker and a pioneer in religious 
| efforts From her Dr. Clark inherited his 
| Christian character and literary ability. 

Upon the death of his mother, the seven- 
| year old boy was adopted by an uncle, 
Rev. E. W. Clark, of Auburndale, Mass. 
Here and in Claremont, N. H., Dr. Clark 
spent his boyhood. He prepared for col- 
lege at Meriden, N. H., and in 1869 grad- 
uated from the Kimball Union Academy. 
From there he went to Dartmouth, grad- 
uating in 1873. Three years were spent 
in Andover Seminary, and the young 
clergyman soon afterward took charge of 
his first church, at Portland, Me., the 
famous Williston Church, in which Chris- 
tian Endeavor was born. He had been 
pastor there for four years before he con- 
ceived the idea of the society. The young 
people had been largely cared for by ‘‘The 
Mizpah Circle,” conducted by Mrs. Clark, 
who has ever been a helpmeet for Dr. 
Clark in all his labors. A successful re- 
vival had brought into the church an 
unusual number of young people, and the 
problem of properly training these young 
converts confronted Dr. Clark. 

The result was the Christian Endeavor 
idea. The plan was formally presented 
to the young people at the home of Dr. 
Clark on February 2, 1881. It was sub- 
stantially as it is known to-day the world 
around. The constitution and pledge 
were signed by a number of young people, 
and the first meeting was held a few days 
after, with a leader but seven years old. 








! 
At Bridgeport, Conn., June 24, the | 
Supreme Court decided that a husband | 





obliged to pay for medical attendance. | 


the demurrer, and says only those actually | 





is known everywhere. 

Dr. Clark had written several works 
before, so it was natural that he should 
resort to the press to tell the pub- 
lic how one church cared for its young 
people. In response to very general inter- 
est, many articles were written for the 
religious press, and a book was shortly 
afterwards published. 


ing in China: 


Imagine a large echoolroom, not very 
unlike an old-fashioned New England 
school room. The desks are not of the 
latest style, and the room is not yer 
elegant, but has been prettily decorated. 
On the walls hang bright-colored scrolls, 
with Chinese characters inscribed on them, 
expressing cordial greetings. In the back 
of the room are pretty floral decorations, 





In 1887 Dr. Clark gave up his pastorate 


also in Chinese characters, giving a Chi- 
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REV. FRANCIS E, CLARK. 





of Phillips Church, south Boston, to 
engage exclusively in the Christian En- 
deavor movement. Since then he has 
devoted himself, heart and brain, to the 
extension of this providential society 
among the young people. No one has 
been more thoroughly amazed than Dr. 
Clark himself at its marvellous growth. 
He anticipated nothing, and appropriates 
to himself no credit for it. The fact that 
the movement has extended to almost 
every country on the globe, shows sume 
other power behind the cause. 

By his addresses and writings, and by 
his connection with the society, Dr. Clark 
has become known the world around. 
Besides having travelled in every State 
and Territory, he has made several trips 
abroad. He made one complete journey 
round the world, leaving Boston August 4, 
1892, and arriving at home June 25, 1893, 
The events of this year have been attrac 
tively chronicled in ‘‘Our Journey Around 
the World.” He lives in Auburndale, 
Mass., his boy-hood’s home, where he is 
greatly honored and beloved. 








———IOr— 


MRS, DR. CLARK, 


If Rev. Dr. Clark may be called the 
father of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment, Mrs. Clark may justly be calied its 
mother. From its inception, she has been | 
identified with the cares and labors in its 
behalf. One of the greatest legacies Dr. 
and Mrs. Clark will leave to the world 
will be the book entitled, “Our Journey 
Around the World.” 

To a Standard representative Mrs. Clark 
related one or two of the many amusing 
reminiscences not to be found in the vol- 
ume. She said: 


In every country that we visited, we 
found Christian Endeavor societies. Many 
of them were carried on in secret, espe- 
cially in Turkey and India. We passed 
through thrilling and remarkable experi- 
ences, and were received in many places as 
great curiosities. I call to mind an inci- 
dent that happened in Canton, China. 

We visited the Chinese quarter one 
day, and with us we took our little boy, 
Harold. The Chinese children laughed at 
him, and called him a little soldier, be- 
cause he wore a cap such as high school 
boys wear in New England. One or two 
Chinese boys called him ‘‘devil,’”’ and em- 
phatically refused to associate with him. 
In Japan, India and Turkey we found 
quite a number of Junior Christian En- 
deavorers at work. I have in my posses- 
sion a little C. E. badge that was presented 
to me in a Turkish village. 


In Glimpses of Life in Foreign Lands 
as seen Through a Woman’s Eyes,” Mrs. 
Clark gives the following interesting 








nese welcome. The rows of benches are 
filled with bright-eyed boys and young 
men, dressed in Chinese costume, and 
with their long queues hanging down 
their backs. In the rear of the room are 
a few Chinese women, and one little Chi- 
nese baby, who has come to this Christian 
Endeavor meeting, probably to represent 
Junior Endeavor, The meeting is a very 
interesting one, though it is all in Chi- 
nese, and the little Junior adds to the 
interest by creeping down the aisles and 
expressing his applause by patting on the 
platform with his baby hands. Just 
before the close of the meeting, some 
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MRS. DR. CLARK. 


slips of red paper, on which are inscribed 
some Chinese characters, are passed 
around the audience. A twelve-year-old 
Chinaman takes his place at the cabinet 
organ, and the audience all rise and begin 
tosing. The complicated Chinese charac- 
ters on the red paper are unreadable, and 
unpronounceable words have no meaning 
to American ears, but there was no mig- 
taking the tune. Once more the pilgrims 
listened to the beautiful ‘‘God be with 
you,” and though they could not join in 
singing the Chinese words, yet they un- 
derstood the tune, and in the spirit could 
join in the song. Then in Chinese and 
English, the prayer arose: 
‘‘By His eounsels guide, uphold you, 
With His sheep securely fold you. 
God be with you till we meet again!”’ 


Mrs. Clark’s style is simple and easy— | 
the true charm of a literary genius. Her | 
powers of description are wonderful in 
their vividness. and her illustrations are 
fascinating. Deep down in every human | 
heart lies the sacred quality called sym- 
pathy. Mrs. Clark’s soul is permeated | 
throughout with this, and in every line | 
she has contributed to literature may be 
seen the quiet beauty of human kindness, 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. HENRY contributes 
to the Lexington (Ky.) Leader a forcible 
article in favor of having women on the 
jury when a woman is to be tried. 


Miss E. F. ANDREWS, the author of the 
“Ugly Girl Sketches,” ‘‘Prince Hal,” and 
| other stories, begins in the July number 
of The Chautauquan a bright story of 
plantation life, entitled ‘“‘In the Pine 
Lands of Georgia.” 


Miss FLORIDE CUNNINGHAM of South 
Carolina has been invited to deliver an 
address before the Woman’s Congress at 
Atlanta during the Exposition next fall, 
and has chosen for her subject ‘Equal 
Rights for Women.” 


Mrs. Emma SmitH DE Vok lately or- 
ganized an equal suffrage club at Boise 
City, Idaho, with the Chief Justice’s wife 
as president, and the wife of the Congress- 
man-elect as secretary. Many women of 
high moral and social standing are mem- 
bers. 


Mrs. BALLINGTON Booru has been 
speaking to the medical students in Phila- 
delphia. Meetings were arranged in the 
different schools, and three afternoons 
were devoted to them. Eight different 
audiences were addressed. Over 5,000 
students heard Mrs. Booth. She was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 


Rev. AvuGusta J. CHAPIN, who is 
attending the Y. P. C. U. Convention in 
this city, is said to be the only woman 
in the world who bears the title of doctor 
of divinity. She was a teacher in early 
life, began preaching in 1859, was ordained 
in 1863, and has preached more than 2,000 
sermons. She is pastor of a church in 
Omaha, Neb. 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN-CATT has drawn 
up an account of the work done by the 
Organization Committee of the National 
American W.S. A. since the last annual 
meeting. It will be found in’ another 
column. The work done has been admir- 
able and remarkable, including the holding 
of 180 meetings and the addition of about 
1,000 new members to the society. The 
Committee’s appeal for funds should meet 
with a generous response. 


Mrs. EsTHER C. MACK, of Salem, Mass., 
who died seven years ago, left her large 
property to Dr. Mack for his life, to revert 
to public uses after his death. Dr. Mack 
has recently died, and $200,000 will now 
goto Alfred Stone of Providence, R. I., 
an architect, in trust, to erect an indus- 
trial school in Salem “for the purpose of 
teaching the females of the poorer classes 
of the city such useful and ornamental 
arts, occupations and trades, by which 
they can support themselves honorably 
and profitably.” A large tract of land, 
beautifully situated in North Salem, is 
given to the city as a public park, and 
there are other useful bequests. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE BARNWELL ELLIOTT, 
whose death is announced, was the wife 
and mother of bishops, as Abigail Adams 
was the wife and mother of Presidents. 
She was the wife of the late Rt. Rev. 
Stephen Elliott, the first Episcopal Bishop 
of Georgia, and mother of the late Rt. 
Rev. R. W. B. Elliott, the first Bishop of 
western Texas. A wider public interest 
attaches to her, however, as the mother 
of Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott, the author 
of “Jerry” and other admirable tales. 
Mrs. Elliott was born in Beaufort, S. C., 
and was descended from the Gibbes, the 
Bulls and the Barnwells, and related more 
or less nearly to all the well-known names 
on the Atlantic coast of that State. Asa 
girl in Washington she enjoyed the best 
intellectual society of the country, by 
virtue not only of her social position, but 
also of a personal magnetism and charm 
which never deserted her while life 
lasted. In 1839 she married the Rev. 
Stephen Elliott, of Charleston, then pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy and acting 
chaplain of the South Carolina State Uni- 
versity, at Columbia. In 1840 Prof. 





Elliott was elected Bishop of Georgia, 
and he and Mrs. Elliott removed to Savan- 
nah. Here, and wherever she went, Mrs. 


| Elliott was the centre of a large circle of 


friends. After the death of Bishop 
Elliott she removed to Sewanee, Tenn., 
in 1870, where she has lived ever since. 
Mrs. Elliott leaves two sons, three daugh- 
ters and many grandchildren. Numerous 
beautiful floral offerings, testimonials of 
the love and esteem in which she was 
held, were sent to the funeral from every- 
body in Sewanee, and many from other 
places. 
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SPRING ORGANIZATION CAMPAIGN. 
New York, Juty 1, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The spring campaign under the auspices 
of the National American Organization 
Committee is at last closed, and the time 
has come to present to the constituents of 
the National American W. 8S. A , and es- 
pecially to all those who made the work 
of the committee possible by their gen- 
erous contributions to our fund, some 
report of what has been accomplished. 

The field to which most of the work 
was confined was the most conservative 
in the United States, and results in organ- 
ization were correspondingly smaller than 
they otherwise would have been. Yet we 


have every reason to feel gratified at the | 


results of our work. There have been 
held by aid of our Committee 180 meet 
ings, reeulting in the organization of eighty 
clubs. While it is impossible to give 
accurately the tota) number of new mem- 
bers that have come into our Association, 
a fair estimate, judging from membership 
reported to us, is that we have gained by 
the eflorts of the Committee 1,000 mem- 
bers in the past three months. 

In the South, Miss Yates made a suc- 
cessful tour through Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina 
and Virginia. From every point we have 
received expressions of gratitude for hav. 
ing sent her. Her work was of inestim- 
able value to our cause, and has paved the 
way for future work. Her sweet person- 
ality and womanliness surprised those 
who had gleaned their ideas of the wo- 
man suffragists from the funny column 
of newspapers, and captured them. In 
South Carolina we had such a campaign 
as we ought to have in every State in the 
Union. It was largely made possible by 
the wisdom, tact and vigor of Mrs. A. 
Viola Neblett, vice-president of the Suf. 
frage Association of the State. The Or- 
ganization Committee mapped out a plan 
of campaign and placed in her hands the 
route we desired our speakers to take. It 
was impossible to make these appoint- 
merts by correspondence. Although Mrs. 
Neblett had already contributed gen- 
erou:ly to our fund, yet, without charge 
for her time, she visited most of the 
points on the route, and secured by her 
personal influence some person of good 
standing who would arrange for meetings. 
The prejudice against woman suffrage in 
the South is so intense that it would have 
been difficult for any woman of less tact, 
or a different social position, to have suc 
eceded so admirably. As it was, every 
point indicated in our plan had its meet- 
ing. Judges, lawyers, doctors, ministers 
and Senators of social and political prom- 
inence came to preside over the meetings 
and to welcome the speakers. 

Our campaign opened with two days’ 
meetings at the four large cities of the 
State—Greeenville, Spartanburg, Colum- 
bia and Charleston. At these points we 
massed our speakers and gave the au- 
diences the benefit of variety and num- 
bers. Our speakers were Mrs. Virginia 
Young, who has already reported the 
meetings in your columns, Mrs. Neblett, 
Miss Laura Clay, Miss Helen Morris Lewis 
and Elizabeth Yates. At Columbia and 
Charle:ton Gen. R. R. Hemphill, our good 
friend from Abbeville, joined the ladies 
and gave a strong and eloquent argument 
for woman suffrage. In Charleston, too, 
we owe much to the aid of Miss Floride 
Cunningham, a member of the Board of 
Lady Managers from South Carolina, and 
a@ great social favorite in Charleston. At 
considerable cost to herself in the way of 
criticism, she came to our platform and 
delivered an address, strong in logic and 
stirring in spirit, for the enfranchisement 
of the women of her State. Charleston 
is said to be the most conservative city in 
the South. We were warned by the 
friends that it would be impossible to get 
a hearing there. We were repeatedly 
told no one would attend the meetings; 
yet when the time came, not only was the 
hall crowded, but Gen. Hemphill writes: 
*¢‘The Charlestonians were delighted with 
the women who spoke. My brother, J. 
©. Hemphill, editor of the News and 
Courier, who has resided in Charleston 
for fifteen years, says he never saw such 
an audience assembled in that city. It 
was of the highest social standing, edu- 
cated and refined.” 

After these large meetings, our speakers 
separated, Miss Clay and Mrs. Young 
filling one series of appointments, Miss 
Lewis and Mrs. Neblett another, and Miss 
Yates still another. Miss Clay quite won 
the hearts of South Carolina, and both 
letters and newspapers are filled with 
words of wholesome, sensible praise of her 
work. In Miss Helen Morris Lewis we 
also found a strong ally. Her speeches 
and personality are warmly complimented 
by the press. Twenty suffrage clubs and 
# vastly increased sentiment were left 
behind after the campaign as a testimonial 
to its success. 

While this campaign was in progress in 
the Gulf States, our good Lide Meriwether 
was capturing audiences with her wit and 
eloquence in Arkansas, and little Annie 





Diggs was playing the pioneer iu the un- 
organized and unworked State of West 
Virginia. Of both, there comes the high- 
est praise for their tactful and valuable 
work. Mrs, Diggs visited Maryland and 
New Jersey also. In Maryland the friends 
were a trifle afraid to have an advocate 
come into the State. They seemed to 
fear in some way she would shock the 
sensibilities of the State. That Mrs. 
Diggs quite won them is evidenced in the 
changed tones of their letters. Now 
they beg us to send her back, and assure 
us ‘No one else could do haif so well.” 

In the West, Mrs. Anna S mmons, presi 
dent of the South Dakota Equal Suffrage 
Association and a new worker in our 
ranks, visited the Black Hills, filled ap 
pointments in Nebraska en route, and 
spent some time in Missouri. She is a 
splendid, consecrated, great hearted wo- 
man, and has left enthusiasm every- 
where behind her. The Association of 
Missouri was announced in the spring 
to be disbanded, but, with her custom- 
ary keenness, Miss Anthony caused 
a convention to be called in St. Louis 
in May. New offi:ers were elected, with 
Mrs. E. P. Johnson, 2829 Clark Avenue, 
St. Louis, as president. Mrs. Johnson is 
an energetic, capable woman, and under 
her leadership, the Association is sure to 
grow. St. Louis was so enthused by the 
eloquence of ‘“‘Aunt Susan” and Rev. 
Anna Shaw that a local club of seventy- 
eight members was also formed. Mrs. 
Simmons’ work followed this convention, 
and again old Missouri is in line, with the 
same energy it used to possess when our 
lamented Mrs. Virginia Minor was its 
president. 

In the far West, Mrs. Emma Sxnith 
DeVoe is campaigning in Montana and 
Idaho. Mrs. DeVve has a spevies of grit 
which I wish were more common with 
our workers. At several points she has 
found the arrangements for her meetings 
unmade, although we supposed all would 
be in raliness for her, Instead of sitting 
down with folded hands, she secured a 
hall, got some bills printed, distributed 
them, and had her meeting. In every 
case she won a host of friends, and was 
strongly urged to remain another even- 
ing, while every possible assistance was 
offered. When she is through, Montana 
and Idaho will be dotted with suffrage 
clubs. In Montana the very choicest 
men and women of the State have joined 
our movement. In Helena the Governor 
and his wife are members of the new club. 
Mis. DeVoe’s trip, from begining to end, 
has beeu one triumphal tour for our cause. 
The generous-hearted people of the West 
have given her splendid, enthusiastic au- 
diences, and we shall owe to her the fact 
that next year, in Washington, we shall 
be able to welcome two strong State Asso- 
ciations where there were none before. 

The total amount of money expended 
thus far by the Committee is $1.625 59. 
This includes the printing of the Prospec- 
tus of the Course of Study, and the cost 
of sending it to every suffrage club, and 
the purchase of $150 worth of books to 
be resold to students of the Course of 
Study. When it is considered that the 
Committee on Organization is an experi- 
ment, and its work was without prece- 
dent, we feel that we have made a splen- 
did showing. We believe, at least, that 
our report furnishes the proof that if we 
will but keep our shoulders to the wheel, 
we can build up a great association to 
stand for the enfranchisement of women. 

We ask every man or woman who reads 
these lines to help us in the work of 
organization. We especially urge every 
State president to make a resolution, here 
and now, to double the number of suf- 
frage clubs in her State this year. The 
time is ripe for this work. We only need 
to keep at it, and we shall witness the 
grand spectacle of the greatest organiza- 
tion the United States has ever seen, 
standing alone for this great cause of 
woman suffrage. 

Let us set our aim at a million members, 
and stand united and determined until we 
attain that end. Will you help us? 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 

Chairman Com. on Organization. 
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APPEAL FOR ORGANIZATION FUND. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some weeks ago the Organization Com- 
mittee issued an appeal for an additional 
organization fund, that we might continue 
the campaign in the fall. We are anxious 
to have a good, strong association in every 
State and Territory before the next annual 
convention. There are now nine States 
either wholly unorganized, or with local 
clubs only and no State Association. We 
want to lend a helping hand, as well, to 
many weak State Associations now strug 
gling for existance. We estimated care- 
fully the cost of the work we must do this 
year to give the work of organization the 
needed impetu:, and the sum was $4 000. 
We therefore issued an appeal in an 
attempt to find forty persons who would 
each give $100 to make up the $4000. As 
fast as negatives were received, we sept 
the letter out again, but thus far we are 





in receipt only of $1,100. The following 
are the friends who have so generously 
come to our assistance: 


8. B. Anthony, frcem contribution of $1,000 made 
to her by Mrs. Louisa M. Southworth $100 
Miss Mary Garret . — 100 


8. E. Gross and wife . .... + «+ 100 
A friend—Conn. . ...-+ +++ 100 
Rhoby I. Kenyon ....++++s = 50 
Mrs. L. A.Coonley ...+ ++ «+ « 25 
A friend—Syracuse ....... + 100 
Mrs.S.V.Lapham .....-.-+ + 4100 
Mrs. Cornelia Hussey .....+ + + 100 


Mrs. Armesia S. White ....-. .» 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison (from Sewall fund). Hd 


Miss Sarah J.Eddy ... . 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller . . .. . 100 

Mrs. Susan A. Whiting ....-.-s 25 
$1,110 


The Committee are determined to raise 
the necessary fund of $4,000. If those 
who read will aid the work of organizi- 
tion by contributions, let us hear from 
them. 

To all who contribute, at the end of the 
year we shall render an account which 
will prove that the money has been well 
invested, and has helped to produce most 
valuable results. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN-CATT, 
Chatrman Com on Organization, 
183 World Building, New York. 


——____+@r —_— 


STATE CORRESPONDENVUE 


MONTANA NOTES, 


Mrs. Emma Smith DeVve writes from 
Gem, Idaho: 

“The representative people of Montana 
have our cause in their bands. Rev. Wil- 
der Nutting of Miles City has been very 
helpful to me since I held my first meet- 
ing there. He had written many letters 
to different places to interest the people 
in the work before I arrived. Churches 
are cGpen to me everywhere, but the 
friends usually secure halls or opera 
houses. Sometimes they secure a band to 
play at the door. Une minister wrote to 
his friends in advance of my coming, avd 
said, ‘Don’t coop Mrs. DeVoe up in a 
church. Hire the best hall, and set the 
band to play at the door,’ 

“At Billings, Red Locge, Big Timbe, 
and Lexington, we organized, with leading 
people as offizers. In Boz:man, the State 
President of the W.C. T. U. was made 
local president of the Equal Suffrage Club. 
In lively Butte City we have a fine club, 
well cfficercd and equipped. The same is 
true of Anaconda. At Helena we havea 
fine club. Ex-Senator Sanders’s sister is 
president, an able woman, which proves 
there is still good material for another 
U. 8. Senator in the Sanders family. I 
send you clippings from Great Fails by 
which you will see the class of people 
there whe have our work in charge. 

‘‘Marysville has a bright club, with Dr. 
Mary Atwater for president. Mrs. Judge 
Knowles of Missoula will lead the women 
in her city. She is the wife of the Su- 
preme Judge of the State. I shall soon 
return and organize there. 

‘*T have held only three meetings in 
Idaho, but I find the people very much 
like the Montana people, lideral-minded 
and hospitable. Our cause is having a 
respectful hearing, and we hope for great 
things. I will write you more fully later. 
I am up in the mountains, in sight of 
snow. This is a miving camp, with but 
one street, and that street is the railroad 
track. When the people drive up here 
they are obliged to drive on the track, as 
the mountains are opened sufficiently to 
allow of but one road. I would be glad 
to arrange this letter for publication, but 
have no time.” 

The Bozeman (Mont.) New Issue says: 

Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe gave her 
lecture on Equal Suffrage last Friday 
night to a large audience at the opera 
house. Except Mrs. Clara Hcffman, Mrs. 
DeV oe is the most convincing and logical 
lady speaker ever heard in Bozeman. She 
presented the claims of women to the 
ballot in such a clear, convincing manner 
that it is hard to see how any man, how- 
ever prejudiced, could fail to see the jus- 
tice of them. It is to be regretied that 
Mrs. DeVoe was not in our State last 
winter during the session of the Legis!a- 
ture. If she could have given that august 
body one of her taiks avd then made her 
canvass of the State, we are satisfed the 
question would have been submitted to 
the people and carried. 

We group and condense below, from 
special correspondence, the results of 
Mrs. DeVve’s campaign thus far in Mon- 
tana. The arrangements for her reception 
have bern very iscomplete. However, she 
has proven herself the “master of assem- 
blies,” both to gather them and manage 
them when gathered. Another important 
fact also is being proven, that Montanians 
are interested in her su%ject, and only 
need a competent leader to unite them in 
a sweeping campaign for equsl suffrage. 

Miles City: The equal sutt-age club or- 
ganized here by Mrs D.Voe has had 
several accessions,aid is growing in favor 
since the first meeting. It is arranging a 
good programme to be given in the Bap- 
tist church, where it wiil hold regular 
meetings every two weeks. [he best men 
and women in town are iuterested. 

Billings: Mrs. DeVoe arrived here last 
Thursday night through a misunder- 
standing, no arrangements were made for 
her speaking. Howev r, Judge Muburn, 
who had wet her at Mil: s City and cameup 
on the same train, introduced her to some 
of the leading citizens, and a meeting was 





arranged for Friday evening. The county 
treasurer presidéd. and such was the in- 
terest that at the close the editor of the 
Gazette arose and moved for a meeting on 
the following evening, with an urgent 
request for Mrs. DeVoe to remain and 
deliver another address, to which she con- 
sented. Senator Goddard presided at the 
last meeting. A good collection was taken 
and pledge made for the support of the 
work. A committe: was appointed to 
complete the organization, with Mrs. 
Nina Frizzelle chairman and Mrs. Alice 
Free secretary. Mrs. DeVve did splendid 
work for her cause. 

Red Lodge: The reception of Mrs. 
Emma Smith DeVoe was cordial and her 
lecture was highly enj»ved. Rev. Mr. 
Watson presided. Av Ejual Suff-age 
Association was organized with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mrs. Emily 
R. Tinckom; vice-president, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Watson ; secretary, Mrs. K. N. Joha- 
son; treasurer, Mrs. Alice Meyer. A 
pledge of $50 was made to assist in carry- 
ing on the campaign. Prospects are en- 
couraging, and sympathy with the move- 
ment is quite general throughout the 
thinking part of the community. 

Big Timber: Our little city was favored 
last night with a splendid address on 
equal suff age by Mrs. Emma Smith De- 
Vue. Some of our citiz:ns seemed to feel 
a little shy of the meeting, lest they should 
get a raking over for having so many sa- 
loons, but in this they were disappointed, 
as the speaker failed even so much as to 
allude to them, but stuck to her text, 
made her point, and, we believe, made 
several converts. A committee was ap- 
pointed, with Mrs. Kate Adams chairmar 
aud Mrs. Ida Busha secretary. Our resi- 
dent Senator, who was chairman of the 
woman’s suffrage committee in our late 
and lamented Legislature, differs from 
Mrs. DeVoe. While great mind3 must 
difler at times, there snould always bea 
reason, and we would like to hear his 
answer to some of her arguments. 

Livingstone: Mrs. Emma Smith De- 
Voe met a good-siz-d audience at the 
opera house last night and addressed them 
on ¢qual suffrage. The lecture was a con- 
vincing argument and well received. An 
equal suffrage c'ub was formed with the 
following officers: President, Miss Caro- 
line Martyn; secretary, Mrs. Minnie Hic- 
kox; treasurer, Mrs. L. A. Hefferlin. 

Butte: Mra. Emma Smith DeVoe ar- 
rived last Saturday, and although there 
were scarcely any arrangements made for 
the meeting before her arrival, she man- 
aged to get quite an audience together at 
the auditorium by 8 o’clock. The meeting 
made up in enthusiasm what it lacked in 
numbers, pledging $100 for the work in 
the State. Some desired to place the 
amount at $500 Mrs. DeVoe, upon invita 
tion, went to the hall where the Trades 
Uuion was in session, and made them a 
short, pl asant address, inviting them to 
her lecture on Monday evening. She was 
also invited by the G. A. R., through the 
W. R. U., to take part in the memorial 
services Sunday evening. 





IOWA ROTES. 


Mrs. Laura M. Johns won golden opin- 
ions during her recent trip in lowa. Tne 
Mt. Pleasant Daily News says: 

Mrs. Johns held her listeners for an 
hour and forty minutes, and no one real 
ized the flight of time. She had no harsh 
or unkind words to say of any one. She 
confined herself to facts, and we most 
heartily wish that every member of the 
szhool board and every teacher had been 
present and heard facts regarding schools 
and school methods that would have been 
a lesson not son to be forgotten. Mrs. 
Jahns is a woman of fine address, elegant 
manners and a sweet, powerful voice, and 
as she advanced in her lecture, she won 
the hearts of all. not only by her pleasing, 
easy manners, but also by what she said. 
She is eloquent and instructive, and cited 
many facts of the past that are not gen- 
erally known even by our lettered people. 

Mrs. Johns says she likes the Iowa work, 
the Iowa climate, and especially the lowa 
people. 


=e. ee 


NORTH DAKOTA NOTES, 

A North Dakota woman writes: ‘I 
have just received last week’s copy of the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, and as usual am 
exasperated to a degree actually detri- 
mental to my physical well being, when 
reading of the wrongs of women. 

‘I know from years of experience some 
thing about the injustice of the laws, espe- 
cially with reference to the rights of 
property. Ten years ago, I came with 
my husband to the wilds of Dakota and 
took up my abode in a sod shanty, and 
wevt to work with him to build up a new 
house on the prairies, fifteen miles from 
town or railroad. During the eight years 
fullowing, I worked in doors and out to 
save the extra expense of hired help; 
fought prairie fires spring and fall, until 
ready to drop with exhaustion, to save our 
property from destruction; worked half 
the night at times, from midnight till 
morning, helping to make ‘smudges’ to 
keep the frost away from the ripening 
grain; faced blizzards, that strong men 
did not dare to combat, in order to reach 
the barn and feed and water the famishing 
stock, while my hu-band was caught and 
detained in town by the storm; cooked 
each summer and fall for harvesters and 
threshers; mude and sold hundreds of 
pounda of butter; raised chickens and sent 
bushels of eggs to market each year; and 
in fact did everything, and ecor.o n zed in 
every way. as only a farmer’s wife can, to 
help tide over the bad years of drouth and 
frost, and save our lacd from the greedy 





maw of the mortgage company, which 
would certainly have devoured a part of 
it had it not been for this help. All this 
time I endured all the inconveniences con- 
nected with a the makirg of a new home, 
together with the dangers and privations 
of pioneer life. And now I have the su- 
preme satisfaction of knowing that my 
husband owns a whole section of fine fer- 
tile land in this beautiful new Northwest, 
free from debt, while, in Jaw, I do not 
possess a single foot, nor can I say to 
whom it shall belong when I am gone. 
We are childless. 

‘I am glad that you and other brave 
women are fighting against this and other 
wrongs of our sex, and I trust they will 
some day be righted. If 1 could get my 
husband to rzad and believe the contents 
of the Woman's JOURNAL, I should count 
it cheap at twice its price, but to me it is 
only an aggravation, so long as I am help- 
less to carry out its principles.” 


$4 ——____ 


CALIFORNIA NOTES, 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL., JULY 2, 1895. 

Editors Woman's Journal: ° 

To Mrs. Lucy Underwood McCann, 
widow of Judge F. J. MeCann, is due an 
idea successfully carried out in the Santa 
Cruz Water Carnival, which was unique 
among Californian fiestas. Mrs. McCann 
proposed the construction of a dam near 
the mouth of the San Lorenz» River, a 
mountain stream which in the eastern part 
of the city enters Monterey Bay. The 
school children collected thousands of 
rocks to aid in building the dam. Tide 
water thus kept out, the river was con, 
verted into a beautiful lagoon, along 
whose shore tribunes were built. The 
stream was enroofed with electric lights, 
music stands and pavilions were erected- 
and brilliant pageants and aquatic and 
marine sports delighted thousands of spec- 
tators. The carnival colors were yellow 
and white, the frauchise color being a 
compliment to Mrs. McCann, who is an 
earnest worker for suffrage for California 
women. She isalso a practising attorney, 
and a forcible and logical as well as hu- 
morous speaker. She was the hostess of 
the delegation from the Portia Club of 
San Francisco during their visit to the 
Carnival. B. 


—+4 





SOUTH CAROLINA NOTES. 


The Marion (S. C.) Star says: 


Mrs. Young and Miss Clay have done 
some work for equal rights that will tell 
in the future. 


The Blackville (S. C.) News says: 


Mrs. Neblett and Miss Clay, the wo- 
man’s suffrage tourists, fulfilled their ap- 
pointment on last Friday night as ex- 
pected. Mrs. Neblett was the first 
speaker, who outlined the object of their 
mission. She was followed by Miss Clay 
in a strong appeal for equal rights at the 
ballot box. She advocated an educational 
qualification to entitle women to vote. 
‘They did not make any decided impression 
upon their hearers, but demonstrated the 
fact, to our full satisfaction, that they 
were good and fluent orators, and in all 
made very strong arguments on woman’s 
side of the question. 


The Allendale Enterprise says: 


The woman suffrage meeting last night 
was certainly a good beginning, that will, 
we verily'believe,have a great good ending. 
The assembly, though the evening was 
threatening, was about 300, and paid ear- 
nest attention from start to finish. The 
Speakers acquitted themselves very credi- 
tably—Mrs. Younz’s address being an ad- 
mirable opening talk, and Miss Clay’s 
strong, logical,eloquent and delivered with 
a most digaified demeanor and voice, and 
with consequent telling effect. An asso- 
ciation was formed for this county to 
keep the work moving in the future, and 
it will be kept moving. 


A special despatch from Barnwell to 
the Charleston News and Courier says that 
the equal rights meeting opened in the 
Opera House ‘before a densely crowded 
audience :”’ 


Mrs. Neblett made a clear, calm state- 
ment of the history, philosophy and pur- 
pose of the movement, having been firat 
introduced by Col. Alfred Aldrich in a 
neat speech redolent of the worldly and 
womanly wisdom of King Solomon, with 
appropriate Scripture quotations. 

But the address of Miss Laura Clay, of 
Kentucky, was a revelation of the possi- 
bilities of success in oublic speaking on 
the part of women; and whil- many left 
unconvinced of the expediency or necessity 
of encumbering women with the more 
than doubtful blessing of the ballot, those 
who ‘‘came to scoff” were full of admira- 
tion for the fair speaker’s powers of argu- 
ment, interspersed with pleasant sarcasm 
and brimful of information, historical, 
sociological and scientific. The Rev. Mr. 
McRoy opened the meeting with prayer. 


Col. Aldrich introduced the speakers 
with the following remarks: 


Ladies and Gentlemen—When King Solo- 
mon asked, ‘'Is there anything whereof it 
may be said, ‘See, this is new?’ he prob- 
ably had no thought of woman suffrage, 
and when that wise man said, ‘So I re- 
turned ard considered all the oppressioas 
under the gun, and behold the tears of the 
oppressed, and they had no comforter, 
and on the side of the oppressors there 
was power, but they had no comforter,” it 
would have been vain to have argued with 
him that woman suffrage would have re- 
lieved the situation so {pathetically de- 
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lored. King Solomon may or may not 

ve been the wisest man who ever 
lived, but I think it will be zonceded that 
he was the most extensively married man 
of whom history, sacred or profane, m:Kes 
mention, and for this reason my intu tion 
informs me he was not open to conviction 
on the question of woman suffrage. No 
man with seven hundred wives could ever 
be converted to woman suffrage. The 
eloquence of these ladies would be wasted 
on sucha man. But, because they could 
not convince a man with seven hundred 
wives, it does not fullow that they will 
fail to make converts among men with 
but one wife. At any rate, they will pre- 
sent to you the affirmative of the question 
this evening. 

The Edgefield Chronicle says: 

The address ip favor of woman suffrage 
by Miss Helen Morris Lewis in our opera 
house demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
Miss Lewis is bound to be a mighty power 
in the movement. Miss Lewis’ address, 
to begin with, is solid, very solid—solid in 
argument, in fact, in deduction. And 
then it is brilliant in word painting, and 
keenly but amiably witty. And then it is 
full of womanliness and kindly tact. Miss 
Lewis is a high type of Southern woman, 
and consequently she is in command of 
that wonderful force called tact. We have 
heretofore associated grimness with wo- 
man suffrage speakers. Heretofore we 
have pictured them thus: A lank, brown 
woman, with a cold, pitiless face and 
stee!-rimmed spectacles, wearing a skimpy 
robe of cheap brown worsted, made the 
same way before as behind, and having 
her few strands of drab hair done up into 
a limp and lean tweach on the top of her 
head, a tweach about as big as a little 

irl’s thimble. But precisely the opposite 
s Miss Lewis. She is a regnant queen in 
costume, in grace, in taste, in tact, in in- 
tellect. Miss Lewis’ audience applauded 
her tumultuously at almost every point. 
She created a profound sensation, and is 
bound to be a mighty power in the move- 
ment. 

A “special” to the Charleston News and 
Courier from Laurens said: 

The campaign for equal rights for women 
and men was dulv inaugurated here last 
evening. By 830 the capacious Opera 
House of the city was packed to the ceil- 
ing with an indiscriminate audience of 
both sexes, of all ages, it being apparent, 
however, that the gentler sex was clearly 
in the majority. It was clear, also, to one 
advised as to the composition of the com- 
munity, that the chronically conservative 
element was the more conspicuously 
absent. There was a good sprinkle of the 
rural element, coming from as far as ten 
miles, no doubt to get light upon the doc- 
trine of equal rights upon the old theories 
of special privileges so prevalent in the 

ast. The meetivg was called to order by 

rs. H. B. Gritton, now of this city, 
formerly of Kentucky, who apologized 
that the gentleman who had kindly con- 
sented to preside bad been unexpectedly 
called away. The Rev.S. D. Pitt», of the 
Baptist church, upon invitation, invoked 
the blessing of the Deity upon the ‘-move- 
ment.” After a piece of admirable music 
by two fair young ladies and a pair of 
young gentlemen, all of this city, Mrs. 
Gritton in chaste language introduced 
Miss Clay of Kentucky, her country- 
woman, as of the family of that great 
name. ... Looking at the complexion of 
the audience, your correspondent was 
satisfied that a great majority were there 
‘Sout of that low vice, curiosity,” as a poet 
has put it, and a large element again 
on the lookout for fun and a boister- 
ous time. They were disappointed, as the 
occasion came near turning out to be a 
sermon, and they had to be gallant and 
courteously listen to an elaborate argu- 
mentative, statistical, and historic dis- 
course. 

An article in the women's edition of the 
Columbia (S. C.) State says, under the 
title ‘*That Everlasting Sphere :” 

A rather well known German scientist 
and traveller lately said to us: ‘You 
American women have stepped quite out 
of your proper sphere.” Astonished to 
hear the old sentimental refrain from the 
lips of such a man, we asked, somewhat 
absurdly, ‘:What is our ‘proper sphere ?’” 

‘‘Why, the nursery and the kitchen, of 
course,”’ was the prompt and trite reply. 

Perhaps such words are echoes from 
some remote past, in which there were no 
hapless women destined to go kitchenless 
and babyless through life. In those dis- 
tant days, probably, if there were such 
unblessed beings, they held some good 
recipe for dying young, which they have 
since lost. Whatever the cause, they are 
certainly more in evidence to day than in 
the past, and, however we may regard 
them, they are here, and here to stay. 

But they are tired of darning stockings, 
and washing babies, and making puddings 
for the women who have acted with pro- 
priety iz gettirg (and keeping) kitchens 
and nurseries of their own. 

They have begun to think. And they 
want to know why they must do without 
the rest of the house because the kitchen 
and the nursery, with all they represent, 
are forever barred against them? 

Why shouldn’t they have access to the 
library, and the music room, and the pict- 
ure gallery? Probably even the fossil 
scientist would not wish to keep them out 
of the parlor. 

One thing leads to another. and it is but 
natural that, having access to these rooms 
which are not barred, and leisure to lovk 
about them, they should see beyond the 
windows a world full of activities, and 
sorrows, and wrongs, of things beautiful 
and things pitiful, which the women shut 
in the kitchen know nothing about. They 
see their brothers making and marring. 
sometimes doing great work, but some- 
times bungling frightfully, and the hearts 
of these women leap, and their capable 
fingers twitch, for they know that what 
their brothers lack is just that magnetic 
touch which makes the bread light and 
quickly lulls a fretfal child to sleep. 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Women had entire charge of the Fourth 
of July celebration at Winnemucca, Nev. 
A woman acted as grand marshal, and her 
staff consisted wholly of pretty girls; a 
woman read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and a woman delivered the oration. 

Woman suffrage is finding favor with 
State Legislatures, and the time seems to 
be not far distant when it will be con- 
ceded in every direction. What with vot- 
ing and bicycling, lovely woman’s mind 
will be so occupied that her cup of happi- 
ness should be full to ove: fl »wing.— Bos- 
ton Herald. 

Several young women in London have 
started a novel dressmaking establish- 
ment. They take last season’s dresses and 
make them over in the prevailing fashion. 
No entirely new dresses are made, and the 
charges are reasonable. They should suc- 
ceed, for the world is full of nice people 
who do not often buy a completely new 
dress. 

Canon Wilberforce, in his speech at a 
recent monster meeting in London, em- 
ployed one of the felicitous phrases for 
which he is famous. He spoke in his 
usual warm and friendly manner of ‘‘the 
female brethren of the household,” and the 
audience seemed readily to ‘‘catch on” to 
the larger meaning of such words as 
‘*man” and *‘fraternity,” which include,in 
these days of clearer comprehension, 
women and men. 

The house iu Hartford, Conn., to which 
Mrs. Lydia Huntley Sigourney was taken 
as a bride, in 1819, is being transformed 
for use by a wholesale meat syndicate. 
The Hartford Times says: 

The old residence, at the time Mrs. 
Sigourney became its mistress, was one of 
the most imposing priyate structures in 
Hartford. The grounds southward in- 
cluded the finest stretch of meadow-land 
anywhere in this vicinity. But all this 
has given way to modern encroachments, 
and the grounds, as they have passed into 
the hands of the meat syndicate, will not 
embrace more than three acres. Mrs. 
Sigourney was not only a poetess, but a 
woman of marked progressiveness. She 
was one of the founders and directors of 
the first institution for the medical educa- 
tion of women in the United States, the 
institution being located in Philadelphia. 
The poetess died in Hartford in 1865. The 
church bells in the city were tolled for 
one hour the Saturday afternoon that she 
died. The funeral was held at Christ 
Church. Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, 
who was then rector, conducted the ser- 
vices, assisted by ex-President Pynch- 
on, of Trinity Colleges. The remains of 
Mrs. Sigourney rest in Spring Grove 
Cemetery, a plain red sandstone monu- 
ment marking the spot. 


——_____~@>—_—__ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE BRAVE LITTLE TREE, 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


It grew close against a dingy little 
house in the corner of a big lumber-yard, 
with piles of lumber all about it, some 
yellow and sweet-smelling, and some 
brown and musty from rain and storm. 

The children who lived in the little 
house called the great towering stacks 
mountains, though they did not know how 
& mountain really looked; and they pre- 
tended that a brindled cat, with one ear 
gone, that went prowling about the lam 
ber-yard, was a tiger, very fierce and 
dangerous. 

There were three of the children, two 
boys and a girl—almost too many for such 
a very small house, tut they were so jolly 
and rosy and good-natured that one 
would not have objected to half a doz2n 
of them. It was Betty who first dis- 
covered the tree, the day after they moved 
into the house, when they were all a little 
homesick, She was poking about among 
the tin cans and old shoes and rubbish, 
and all at once she noticed the brave little 
tree. It had started to grow right under 
the window that jutted out like some sort 
of a swelling from the front of the house. 
It must have been disappointed when it 
grew up against the floor and found it 
could get no further that way; but it just 
bent its head forward and went pushing 
out towards the light, until at last it got 
beyond the window and could grow up 
towards the sky. When Betty saw it she 
shouted : 

‘O Timmy, we got a tree! a litile 
crooked tree. ’ 

Timmy and Joe ran to see. They had 
been thinking of a tree to climb, and when 
they saw the slim little thing, Joey said: 

“No! that aint anything.” 

But Betty said: “If it keeps on grow- 
ing, maybe it’ll get up so’s to shade the 
window and have birds’ nests in it.” 

“Ob!” said Timmy, “‘le’s clear away all 
the trash, so’s it’!] grow faster.” 

Away went old shoes and tin cans, 
whirling among the lumber piles, while 
thirty little brown fingers did the work of 
a rake very well. 

*‘Doesn’t it look sweet!” said Betty, 
tying a bit of scarlet braid about the 
slender brown thing, and leaning her rosy 
cheek against it. ‘It’s our very own 
ree.”’ 





That night at supper Betty said: ‘‘Do 
you know all kinds of trees, father?” 

*Yes,” said the father; ‘“‘once they're 
done up into boards I know ’em; growing 
in the woods they’re all alike—just green 
leaves and bark. Then there’s kinds that 
has apples and cherries and plums to 
grow on ’em; them ain’t for boards.” 

“Oh!” said the children, their eyes 
shining ; ‘‘s’pos’n’ our tree should be that 
kind!” 

“And what kind is best for birds, 
father?” asked wise little Betty. 

‘For birds? Well, then, I don’t reckon 
birds is very choicey ; ’most any sort ’ll do 
80 it’s quiet, and cats not too neighborly ; 
but birds hereabouts have to take what 
they can get, same as folks.” 

The next morning Betty took her father 
out to examine the tree, but, though he 
looked very wise, and even broke off a 
tiny twig and smelt and chewed it, he 
only said: 

“Tt ain’t any kind at all, I’m thinking— 
just a bush like; but you can’t rightly tell 
till it gets leaves.” 

So every day the children ran out as 
soon as they were dressed to see how the 
little brown buds were swelling, and 
Betty always said, ‘Hurry, little tree, 
and make your leaves!” 

“I'll give you some glory seeds to plant 
around it,” said Betty’s mother. ‘'They’!l 
run up fine and be all over blooms, pink 
and purple and red.” But Tim and Jvey 
had a far finer picture in their minds of 
every twig hung th'ck with shining apples 
and lJong-stemmed cherries and purple 
plums, such as old Nicolas sold at his 
stand on the corner. 

Very slowly, as the weather grew 
warmer, the pale-green leaves began to 
push out of their soug brown wrappings, 
such a lovely, lovely green! But ore 
little twig at the very top had the queerest 
little knobs, not at all like leaves, just a 
brown scale and a soft gray thing that 
crept out further and further from its 
house. 

“It’s a catterpiller,” said Joey; ‘‘they 
grow on trees.” 

“They’re tree-kittens,” said Timmy, 
stoutly; ‘“‘the teacher had some once in 
school.” 

Oh,” said Betty, ‘‘do you s’pose they’ll 
want to stay up there?—’cause then we 
couldn’t have a bird’s nest!” 

‘*They’re just a kind of flower,” said 
Timmy, walking off in disgust, ‘‘and don't 
anything come of ’em—apples nor cherries, 
nor nothing ’t all.” 

But Betty reached up her finger and 
softly stroked the pretty gray things, and 
said: ‘It’s a dear, lovely little tree, and 
it’s making the best things it can.” 

The next day, when the downy catkins 
were lightly powdered with gold, Betty 
led her father out again to see them. 

‘*Sure,” he said in surprise, ‘‘and if it 
isn’t a pussy-willow! There’s not much 
to that.” 

‘*It’s the prettiest thing in the world!” 
said Betty, ‘‘and I just love my dear little 
tree.” 

She patted it with her rough little 
hand, and her father looked at her with a 
queer smile about his mouth. 

“It is a brave little thing,” he said; 
‘*but I know of something a deal prettier 
and sweeter,” and he lifted Betty up and 
kissed her on both red cheeks.— Outlook. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A Dublin doctor lately sent in a bill to 
a lady which ran thus: ‘To curing your 
husband till he died.” — Zxchange. 


Man (at front door).—I want to see 
the boss of the house. Houser.—Walk 
right up to the second story back, and 
tell the nurse to show you the baby.— 
Presbyterian Journal. 


Watts.—Just look at that fellow on the 
bicycle, will you? What in the world is 
the use of his humping over so? Potts.— 
He must be trying to put his shoulder to 
the wheel.— Parish Visitor. 


Little Natalie was out walking witb her 
mother at night, when for the first time 
she noticed an electric light. Pointing to 
it with ber chubby finger, she exclaimed, 
‘See ze moon on a stick!”’ 


A little girl whose parents recently 
moved to the city, and who is now enjoy- 
ing her first experience of living in a 
block, thus described it in a letter to 
another child: ‘'This is a very queer place. 
Next door is fastened on our house.” 


A New Jersey teacher was asked where 
she intended to spend her vacation. She 
replied that it was such an effort to pack 
her things that she doubted whether she 
should leave town. When surprise was 
expressed at this, she replied: 

‘*Well, the truth is, I have strength 
enough to do either, but not both, of two 
things: I can get ready and not go, or I 
can go and not get ready!” 


An excellent criticism of the incoherent 
manner in which too many congregations 
perform their part of the ‘‘responsive 
reading” was made by a small boy on his 
return from his first attendance at church. 
‘‘Mamma,” he remarked, ‘‘the people 
don’t like the minister, do they?” ‘‘Why, 
certainly, Harold; what made you ask 
such a question?” ‘*Well,” said Harold, 
sturdily, *‘he’d read something, and then 
they’d all grumble, and then he’d read 
some more, and they’d all grumble 
again.”— The American. 





NOTHING STRANGE. 


Intelligent people, who realize the im- 
portant part the blood holds in keeping 
the body in a normal condition, find noth 
ing strange in the number of diseases that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is able to cure. So 
many troubles result from impure blood 
that the best way to treat them is through 
the blood, and it is far better to use only 
harmless vegetable compounds than to 
dose to excess with quinine, calomel and 
other drugs. By treating the blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, scrofula, salt rheum 
and what are commonly called ‘thumors,”’ 
dyspepsia, catarrh, rheumatism, 1 euralgia, 
consumption and other troubles that origi- 
nate in impurities of the blood or impaired 
circulation, can all be cured. 











Dress Patterns 


OF EVERY STYLE AND KIND 
Cut to order while you walt. 
Walsts, Jackets, Skirts, Sleeves or 
Capes, ) cents ea h. Suits, $1.00. 
¢@” Remember, we cut to actual 
measures. 


PITTOCK’S_DRESS - CUTTING SCHOOL. 


| BeaconfSt., Boston.! « 
Mail Orders Promptly Fillet.4 











EDUCATIONAL. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD'S LAST NOVEL. 


Dr, Gray’s Quest. ~ Frayxcis H. UxpErwoom 
LL. D., suthor of ‘“Quabbin,” “The Poet ano the 
Man,” ‘Builders of American Literature,” etc. $1.75 


*Lisbeth Wilson. a Daughter of New Hampshire 
NY By Eviza N&ELson BLair (Mrs, Henry W. Blair) 


Ngattreritcd ‘alien sain 83 sutablgrapineal ape 
ion wit D aut i 
ter and portrait. $1.50. . erecta - 


Readings fromthe Old English Dramatists. 
ng Wintkeh Many, Rasenoise Win: Low (Mra. Ire 
slow). notes. " 
gilties ane otes wo volumes, Cloth, 
Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New England. Containing full description, tey 
ano literary references. By M. LCOX, Protessor 
of Zovlogy, Welk siey Coll ge. 60 cents net. 


Make W . b yius J. 
is etd for the King. Rev. Fiavivus J. Broser 





A strong series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of '276. By SAMUEL ADAMS 
Draxkek, author of * Our Colonial Homes,’ “Nooks 
¢.6 Sommers of —_ segmed, at > a 

merican story,” etc. 
avout $1.25. - . aS 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Everet T. Tom 
LINSON, #u' hor of “Search for Andrcw Field.” lUlus- 
trated, $1 50. 

A continuation of this series, telling of the adven- 
tures and exploits of andrew Fiek and bis compan- 
ions in the army. 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. 


In the Saddle. By Otiver Optic. Being tt e secon@ 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Shute. $1.50. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Sertes. 


Across India, or Live Boys in the Far Eas 
By OL. VER OPTic. Iilustrated. $1.25. - 


The Story of Patriot’s Dav.. Lexington and 
smeere. By Grorok J. VARNEY. Cloth, illustrated. 
cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 





HISTORICAL SKETCH 


—OoFr— 


Chauncy - Hall School, 


With Catalogue of 6,000 Names and Appendix, 
now ready and for sale at W. B. CLARKE'S, 
340 Washington Street. Price $1. Or sent to 
any address by writing to 
THOMAS CUSHING, 
170 Newbury Street, Boston. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN, 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shope, laboratories, andlibraries. For fullparticu 
lars address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., Prestdent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 














— FOR— 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Kimira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points. 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 


5 45 A M Mail and Passenger. 
. . . 
Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
n oii, to Troy and Saratoga. 
Sundays only. Accommodations 
oti, for Troy and Albany. 


M Passenger accommodation. 


Daily, Fast Express. 

» Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 


Pacific Express. 
‘ of¥i, Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 
Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burs and tutermediate stations, see Iccal time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston, 

For maps, terough time tsbles, rater of fare, parlor 
and sieeping-car accommodations, or further infor 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passeng. r station, Cause- 
way Strxt, Bost n. 

J. R. WATSON, Gcen’l Pass. Agent. 





July Ist, 1895. 
New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston*3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .¥ 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.15 P.M.; due New York 7A.M 


Annex Boat Connection to & from Brooklyn. 





*Daily,including Sundays. Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 WashingtonStreet. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


DON’T FAIL 
To Take a Trip 


To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER. 


Steamers leave north si e Central Wharf, Boston 
foot of State St), week days at 10 A.M. and 2 and 
.30 P.M; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. ana 2 
P.M. Su’ days, leave Boston at 10.15 A.M. and 4.30 
P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M, 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; Book 
of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties apply to E. 8. MERCHANT, agent. 


, Societies and o hers, giving a complete sto 
of that memorable 19 h of ‘April. ° ” ond 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Sornm May. Illustrated, 75 centa, 


Uniform + ith “Wee Lucy,” in the series tlea 
“Little Prudy’s Children.” ve iene 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Reference Handbewk of American History. 
By the Liprary MeTnop. Fir Secondery Schco! 
Period of th: Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
ELcR. Scents, net. 


The Study of English History. By the Lasora- 
ToRY MeTHop. By Mary E. WILDER. 40 cen ts net. 


Reference Handbook of Roman History. 
the LABRAT. RY MkTLOD. By CAROLINE W. + A 
40 cents net. 

In Press—Re FERENCE Ha? DBOOK OF GREEK HistORY. 


These manuals, prep red by the authors for ure in 
their’clasrrooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You. Edited by Anna E. Ma 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth. white and 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country Poems. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1,5v. 


In Wild Rose Time, By Amanpa M. Dc UGLAsy 
author of “Larry,” “Bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 
“Osborne of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” etc. $1.50. 


Patience. A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epnau D. CnHEensy. Enlarged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50. 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 


& 
Making. and Fieh Breeding. By Joun Har- 
RINGTON KEENE. Illustrated, $1.50. 


By Sam WALTER Fosam 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, On recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $600,000. Surplus, $318,000, 
INCORPORATED 1872, 


This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, 500 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 544.; 

These bonds are amply secured by; 


FIRST MORTGAGESION REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages ny Bey oom for 
the security of each series of 8100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities te 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN Ae 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 
All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


Mother 
and Babe. 


An Important book, by 


Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


11444 5th Ave., N.Y. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENCPAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 




















Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Famp blet. 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department. 

Woman’s Journa! Office. Boston. Mass. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, In 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Atice Stonz BLackw3 1, and Lvov 
E. ANTHONY. Forsale at Woman’s Jovrnar 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Prico, post~ 





vaid. 50 cents 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office — whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


WOMAN’S COLUMNS FOR CONVENTIONS. 
Woman’s Columns (back numbers) will 
be sent free for distribution at Conven- 
tions, provided postage on the same is sent 
to us in advance at the rate of ten cents 
per 100 copies. We have a limited num- 
ber of copies left over each week, which 
we will gladiy send to those who will put 
them to good use and will invite their 
friends to subscribe at fifty cents a year. 
To those who will act as our agents we 
will allow a commission. 
glioma 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN NOT OPPOSED. 


One good result of the sham referendum 
next November, in Massachusetts, will be 
the demonstration it will furnish that no 
considerable number of Massachusetts 
women are opposed to their own enfran- 
chisement. The little coterie of women 
who have posed for years as remonstrants 
have always objected to having suffrage 
“thrust upon women” in general, and 
themselves in particular, on the ground 
that, in that event, a sense of duty would 
compel them to go to the polls to counter- 
act the votes of other women tess enlight- 
ened than themselves. Now here is a 
question more important than any other 
likely ever to come before them, because it 
includes all others,—‘‘Is it expedient to 
confer suffrage on women?” Of course 
all women who think it inexpedient, will 
feel it their duty to register and vote 
against being allowed to vote. All the 
women who are opposed should therefore 
be recorded in the negative. Those who 
do not vote either way will be classed as 
neutral or indifferent. 

If a constitutional amendment were to 
be voted upon, a majority vote, however 
small, would decide its acceptance or rejec- 
tion. In like manner, if a majority of 
women’s votes are given in favor of 
woman suffrage, no matter how small that 
majority, it will indicate the preference of 
the women who have given the matter at- 
tention. We confidently expect such a 
majority, although many suffragists will 
refuse to register on a mere abstraction, 
who would gladly do so upon some con- 
crete issue. 

After next November, therefore, Mas- 
sachusetts suffragists will probably have 
a right to claim that they speak for a 
majority of the women, unless at that time 
they are ‘‘snowed under” by the remon- 
strants, which seems very improbable. 

Now then, let the women who value 
their own independence, dignity, and self- 
respect apply at once for registration. 
Remember that under the law women are 
to have equal opportunities of registra- 
tion with men, and have a right to apply 
whenever and wherever men have a right 
to apply to be registered for the Novem- 
ber election. No payment of poil tax or 
apy other tax is required of women voters. 

H. B. B. 
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TBE CASE OF ENGLAND. 

Miss M’Intyre continues: 

The remonstrants to woman’s suffrage 
cannot find stated in all tbe suffragists’ 
arguments one definite, certain benefit to 
result to either State or woman. 

This is a surprising statement. One 
might as well say that it is impossible to 
tind in all the remonstrants’ arguments 
one definite and certain harm to result to 
either Stateor woman. Suffragists and re- 
monstrants have been equally ‘‘definite”’ 
in their predictions of good and ill results, 
and Miss M’intyre proceeds to enumerate, 
more or less correctly, some of the ‘‘defi- 
nite” benefits claimed by suffragists. 
What is meant, then, must be that these 
benefits are not ‘‘certain.” They are 
actual facts to-day where women have the 
suffrage; and women now have it in a 
sufficient number of places, and under a 
sufficient diversity of circumstances, to 
make the general results of the women’s 
vote ‘‘certain” to any unprejudiced mind. 

Miss M’Intyre in her pamphlet ignores 
entirely the fact that woman suffrage has 
been in practical operation for years in 
several States of the Union. She refers 
only to England : 

In our country it is not a question, as in 
England, of the really intelligent and 
responsible women being allowed a share 
in the government. 

England has no educational qualifica- 
tion, as Massachusetts has, and many 
women there have the ballot who cannot 
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read or write. An impression prevails | 
among our remonstrants that suffrage in 
England is limited to rich or well-to do | 
women. But statistics show that nearly 
three-fourths of the women householders | 
possessing the franchise live in houses | 
that rent for less than $100 a year. 

Miss M’Intyre continues: 

Such a system as England has adopted | 
in restricting the use of the ballot (by | 


women) in municipal affairs to those who | 
pay rates and taxes in their own names, 


if applied here, would limit the women 
voting in our larger cities to a few hun- 
dred at most. You see that what the suf. 
fragists propose here is a far different 
matter. 

To speak of England as ‘restricting the | 
use of the ballot (by women) to those who | 
pay rates’ would give an erroneous im- 
pression to anyone not acquainted with 
the facts. It implies that it is only women 
whose right of suffrage is thus restricted. 
But in England men and women have the 
franchise on substantially the same terms. 
There is a small property qualification for 
both, but no educational quatification for | 
either. 

England cannot be quoted as proof that 
the very poorest class of women will not 
out-vote the richer ones (the special bug- 
bear of the remonstrants); neither can it 
be quoted as a proof that equal suffrage 
will not result in family jars, since the 
municipal ballot is limited to single wom- 
en and widows. For proof on these points, 
we must go to our own Western States. 
But the 200,000 women voters of England 
and Scotland do furnish a conclusive an- 
swer to most of the other objections, such 
as that women would lose their womanly 
graces, that they would cease to be 
respected, and that their indirect influence 
for good would be impaired; or that they 
would vote less independently and less 
intelligently than their brothers. 

It is often said that the women of Wyo- 
ming are too few, and that in Colorado 
the experiment is too new for us to draw 
conclusions from it. But the women 
voters of England are a host, and they 
have had the municipal ballot for twenty- 
six years. Mr. Gladstone, who is strongly 
conservative in his general views on the 
woman question, and is opposed to full 
suffrage for women, acknowledges that 
they have exercised their municipal suf- 
frage ‘‘without detriment, and with great 
advantage.” Lady Randolph Churchill 
and the band of highly conservative En- 
glishwomen who, a few years ago, sent 
in a remonstrance against the granting of 
Parliamentary suffrage to women, were 
careful to explain that they had no objec- 
tions to municipal suftrage, and even 
thought its responsibilities had had a 
beneficial effect upon the characters of 
women. Municipal woman suffrage in 
England, then, is a success, our opponents 
themselves being witnesses. In our own 
Western States, where there is no exclu- 
sion of married women, the beneficial 
results are more marked, because the 
number of women voting is greater. 

A. S.B. 


peeensecnctuiiiliiameiicissiiiins 
WOMEN IN THE COLLEGES. 


‘*It is not the first time that the degree 
of LL.D. has been given to a woman,” 
says the N. Y. Independent, “but it is 
very remarkable that among those 
honored with the degree of Doctor of 
Laws at the centennial of Union College 
should have been both Prof. Palmer and 
his wife, Alice Freeman Palmer, of Harv- 
ard College. The degree was richly 
deserved in both cases. With our women’s 
colleges now graduating classes of two or 
three hundred a year, and women receiv- 
ing an education as high as that of men, 
the time is near at hand when men will 
have the same chance to be proud of the 
honors bestowed upon their wives as 
wives hitherto of the honors bestowed 
upon their husbands.” 

Union College ranks next to Columbia 
as the oldest in New York State. It was 
the first American college that was not 
founded under the auspices of some par- 
ticular denomination. It has led the way 
in many new and noteworthy college 
methods, and is highly honored in the 
college world. It was probably the first 
men’s college to confer an honorary 
degree on a woman; let us hope that at 
its second centennial it will confer de- 
grees cum laude upon its women students. 
A curious coincidence is that at the com- 
mencement when Union College honored 
Mrs. Palmer for ‘ther distinguished ser- 
vice in the cause of the higher education 
of women,”’ Bishop Doane delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon. 

With the beginning of the next college 
year, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., will be 
opened to women. There will be several 
cottages for the young women, but the 
policy is to have as little change as pos- 
sible in the life of the institution. Some 
young women of high character and fine 
scholarship are applying for admission, 
and the maturer and more experienced 
are to have a care for the younger. For 
the present, no dean or preceptress is ex- 
pected to take charge of the young 
women. Dr. Pearsons has lately given | 





: apes ! 
$50,000 to the college, conditioned upon 


the raising of $200,000 more. President 
Eaton, it is said, is confident that the 
funds will be obtained, and the more 
easily that the college has now opened its 
doors to women. 

Five of the sixteen recipients of the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy conferred 
by Cornell University this year were 
women, as follows: Agnes S. Baxter, 
A. B. and A. M. (Dalhousie College) ; 


Kate M. Edwards, A. B., (Cornell); Min- | 
nie E. Highet, A. B. and A. M. (Victoria | 


University), Ph. M. (Cornell); Clara H. 
Kerr, Ph. B. (Cornell) ; Laura C. Sheldon, 
A B. (Vassar). 

An interesting epitome of the wonderful 
growth of this progressive co-educational 
institution, which started in 1868 with one 
ur finished stone building on a bleak hill, 


|is given in Harper's Weekly of July 6. 


The writer, Mr. John DeWitt Warner, 
says of this year's Commencement : 

The degree list—360—was longer than 
the whole student roll only twelve years 
previous. Of the six trustees elected by 


| the alumni, the second on the poll was 
| a Cornell alumna, the President of Quaker 


Bryn Mawr, America’s leading women’s 
college—unless this be disputed bv the 
president of Wellesley, also a Cornell 
alumna. ... Here are grouped some 
seventy buildings—the grea‘ library, with 
its towering belfry; the McGraw Hall, 
the home of the great collection in classi- 
cal archwology; the engineering build- 
ings, with their acres of shops and 
class-rooms; the Chapel, where stately 
memorials are already crowding each 
other; and the beautiful buildings where 
dwell the schools of History, Philosophy, 
Classics, Law, Architecture, Physics, 
Chemistry, and many another branch of 
learning; the President’s mansion; the 
lodges and the cloisters of the Greek- 
letter chapters; and the ivy-clad homes 
of the senior professors. 

Student games and class and university 
exercises occupy the days; balls, recep- 
tions, and alumni reunions fill the nights 
of Commencement week. Caps and gowns 
are everywhere about one; each hour the 
chimes fling music to every corner of the 
campus and town; and the Cornell that 
was is so transfigured as to have left of 
itself not a single external feature in the 
glorified Cornell of to-day. The change, 
however, is one of garment, not of nature ; 
and to the alumnus returning there recurs, 
to the neophyte arriving there promptly 
comes, the tingle of that impulse, the glow 
of that inspiration, which, apart from 
sward and turf, and even from flesh and 
blood and brain, is the real Cornell—that 
spirit which believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things, dareth all 
things. F. M. A. 

——___—<o-—____—_ 


N. E. HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Some misunderstanding exists in regard 
to the position of this hospital, and its 
methods of work, especially in regard to 
maternity patients. I makea brief state- 
ment in your paper, which has always 
been so friendly to the great object of the 
hospital, viz., the professional education 
of women. 

It is often supposed that this is a free 
hospital, endowed with sufficient funds to 
provide for all patients who can be con- 
tained within its wards. On thecontrary, 
it started without any endowment, and 
has always been largely dependent for its 
current expenses upon the payment of 
board by the patients, and on the sub- 
acriptions of friends, supplemented by the 
proceeds of fairs and other entertain- 
ments. In later years, generous gifts and 
legacies have been mostly applied for the 
necessary buiidings, or kept as invested 
funds of which only the interest is used. 
But as enlargement and improvement of 
the work has become from time to time 
necessary, all the resources are as yet in- 
sufficient for the need of the institution. 

At the beginning of the work, our first 
secretary,the lamented Abby W. May,said, 
‘*We must have one free bed, if we do not 
have any other,” and this was equally 
important for the pitiful cases which 
appeal to our charity, and for the educa- 
tional work; in order that rare and inter- 
esting cases might be received, even 
although the applicant were unable to 
pay. As the work went on, this need has 
been partially provided for by the endow- 
ment of free beds by individuals who 
have the right to present applicants for 
such beds (if suitable for the hospital), 
who will be received in preference to 
others. This privilege is, however, little 
used, anc the endowed free beds are 
usually at the disposal of the resident 
physician, who fills them, with the concur- 
rence of the attending physicians, accord- 
ing to her best judgment of all the circum- 
stances of the case. When an applicant 
is able to pay a small fee, but not the full 
price of board, she is sometimes put on a 
free bed for half the time, making her in 
fact a half-price patient. A free patient 
may be admitted for a month by the 
resident physician, and if a longer time 
seem likely to secure a cure, she retains 
her still another month, but if she con- 
siders that a still longer treatment is im- 
portant, the case is referred to the board 
with a request for leave to continue the 
case. I believe that there has never been 
an instance when permission has been 








refused. A strict report of the number of 
free patients is made every month, that 
the number supported by the endowments 
may not be exceeded, as the sympathy 
and interest of the physicians constantly 
urge them to their reception. It would 
aid us greatly if persons interested in a 
special patient would raise the price of 
her board in the town in which she resides, 
where often nothing has been contributed 
to the treasury of the hospital. 

The other point to be considered is the 
maternity work, which was of the first 
importance in estabiishing an institution 
for the education of women physicians. 
At the time the hospital was started, the 
old Lying-In-Hospital had suspended its 
work, and there was no institution but 
the almshouse where patien's of this kind 
were received. The old Lying-In-Hospital 
aided us with funds, in carrying on the 
work, for a time. A very difficult ques- 
tion was that of the reception of unmar 
ried mothers. It had been the custom to 
require of all applicants a certificate of 
marriage. but it was found that this rule 
led to a great deal of fraud among those 
unmarried, while it was quite possible 
that those honestly married might not 
possess the evidence of the fact. While 
public opinion had already become more 
regardful of this unfortunate, if also 
erring, class of women, so that the com- 
munity sought to help them to health and 
a regenerated fe, it was yet most impor- 
tant not to lessen the safeguards of mo. 
rality and confound distinctions between 
right and wrong. All who have been 
interested in such questions will recognize 
this difficulty. The State gave us some 
assistance, and its official charitable 
officers, with whom we have had cordial 
relations, urged upon us caution that we 
should not invite persons to come here in 
the hope of concealment and care. We 
have endeavored to distinguish carefully 
between those who are really depraved in 
character and those who have been led 
into immorality through the weakness of 
their own natures or too much trust in 
others. We give preference to married 
women as applicants for free beds, and we 
do not receive an unmarried woman a 
second time unless under very strong cir- 
cumstances. 

Again, we were often appealed to to re- 
ceive women before the birth of the child, 
giving her board and such care as she 
might need. But it was soon found that 
this would fill up the building with per- 
sons neither really needing hospital care, 
nor affording any educational value to the 
students. The government, therefore, 
decided that it could take no responsibil- 
ity for the care of such persons either be- 
fore confinement or after their discharge 
from the house. If a woman is sick, she 
may be received as a medical patient on 
the same terms as others, before confine- 
ment. The price (except for private pa- 
tients) is twenty dollars for the time that 
the patient remains in the maternity. 
Three weeks is the allotted time, but if 
the patient has not, in the judgment of 
the physicians, sufficiently recovered her 
strength to go out with safety, she is re- 
tained without additional pay. Should 
some disease develop, she is treated as an 
applicant, and placed in the medical ward 
on 4 free bed or as a paying patient, ac- 
cording to her circumstances. 

If the patient has no friends to take her 
away from the hospital, suitable care is 
taken in her removal to her destination. 
Through the gifts of the charitable, the 
mother and child are provided with neces- 
sary clothing. In the beginning of the 
work, the physicians and internes, as well 
as the directors of the hospital, took an 
active personal interest in unfortunate 
mothers and children, and it was through 
their perception of the need of a suitable 
place for children whose mothers had died, 
that the admirable Infant Asylum was 
established, which has done so much, not 
only in saving individual lives, but in 
proving how much infant mortality may 
be lessened by proper care. Individuals 
charitably disposed often assisted forlorn 
mothers to find temporary board or work, 
and gradually the interest became so 
strong that a few ladies formed a com- 
mittee to look after them. 

I wish that I felt entitled to space 
enough to do justice to the wisdom and 
thoroughness with which these ladies 
have conducted this work. The hospital 
managers have given them opportunity 
and sympathy, but they do not share the 
responsibility. A few families in the 
vicinity have been willing to receive the 
women as boarders under the direction of 
this committee, the price varying with 
circumstances, as often the women are 
able to do some work, which is much bet- 
ter for them than idleness. Entirely from 
personal reasons, this committee is mak- 
ing some change in its plans, so that I 
cannot properly speak farther of it at 
present. 

The annual report of the hospital, which 
gives information on many points, will be 
sent to anyone applying for it at the hos- 
pital on Dimock Street, Roxbury, Mass. 

EpNAH D. CHENEY, 
Pres. Board of Directors. 








SUPPORT FROM THE CLERGY. 


At a recent meeting of Universalist 
ministers in western New York, woman 
suffrage came up for discussion. Dr. 
Montgomery opened the discussion with 
great clearness and vigor, both in thought 
and utterance, and elicited much applause. 
In his address and in the discussion, every 
phase of woman’s rights and wrongs and 
every step in the progress of remedial 
legislation were considered, as also all 
her claims and all objections to her full 
enfranchisement. The correspondent of 
the Christian Leader says: ‘The general 
trend of sentiment was in favor of grant- 
ing full suffrage and eligibility, on the 
simple basis of natural rights and political 
equality.” 

Rev. John L. Sewall, pastor of the Clyde 
Congregational Church of Kansas City. 
preached a sermon in commemoration of 
the first completed year of the Ladies’ 
Union, an organization of the c! urch which 
unites all forms of woman’s activity. His 
text was from Mark 14, 6-8: ‘Let her 
alone; why trouble ye her? . . . She hath 
done what she could.” He claimed that 


| when Jesus ‘said approvingly of this wo- 


| man, ‘She hath done what she could,” he 





warranted us in saying of woman to-day, 


| **She may and will do what she can, and 
| must not be troubled in so doing.” 


Afier illustrating how this was proving 
true in woman’s entrance into business 
life, he continued: 


The same principle will hold good in 
the political world. Is woman to vote 
and hold office? Yes, if she can.... 
Women in our city halls? In our common 
councils? Why not? If a woman’s skill 
can make a great hotel profitable, could 
not & woman succeed in some of the 
duties of city officers? A stranger com- 
ing into a meeting of our Ladies’ Union 
could select at random a dozen women 
who would be marvellous improvements 
on as Many wen who are now in our city 
Legislatures simply as students and man- 
agers. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES, 

The Martha's Vineyard Summer School 
will hold its 18th annual session at Cottage 
City, Mass., from July 8 to Aug. 9. It 
has its art studies, its academic branch, 
and its school of methods. It is espe- 
cially strong in the departments for 
primary schools. Daily round-table con- 
ferences in supervision will be held. 

The Outlook says: 


The summer school, of which there are 
now 80 many in successful operation in 
different parts of the country, has eyi- 
dently passed beyond the experimental 
stage and has become a part of our regular 
educational system. Begun largely in 
response to demands for popular instruc- 
tion, the scope has broadened, until the 
work done at certain schools is specialized. 
The first of these higher or technical 
schools, in point of time, as the Chicago 
Dial points out, was that established at 
Penikese Island under the direction of 
Prof. Agassiz. Those who doubted the 
value of these schools and who questioned 
the utility of the Chautauqua movement 
have come to recognize the movement 
which Chautauqua popularized to sucha 
degree that more than sixty assemblies 
are now meeting in different parts of the 
country. It is estimated that more than 
one person in every hundred of our entire 
population visits yearly one or the other 
of these schools. The summer school is 
in no sense ephemeral, but grew out of 
the educational needs of the country, and 
has organized educational instrumentali- 
ties, in almost all departments, throughout 
the United States. 


The N. Y. Tribune says: 


Mayor Schieren has carried out his 
announced intention of appointing five 
women as members of the Brooklyn 
Board of Education. It is understood that 
he was somewhat embarrassed in consum- 
mating his plan by the refusal of certain 
women most warmly recommended, to 
accept appointment. If the selections 
finally made are not the best possible, 
they are, at all events, good, the women 
appointed being interested in education 
and active jin philanthropic work. Some 
of them have given evidence that they 
possess executive abilities that will stand 
them in good stead in their offices. The 
experiment will be observed with special 
interest. Upon the good sense, tact and 
discretion of the five women who will 
enter the Board next month its success 
will hinge. 

Another burning question is under dis- 
cussion by the men who compose the 
boards of education in certain cities,which 
is quite as absurd and uncalled for as the 
perennial question ‘‘Shall married women 
be allowed to teach in the public schools?” 
The new question is, ‘‘Shall women who 
ride bicycles be allowed to teach in the 
public schools?” The Long Island, N.Y., 
Board of Education has solemnly declared 
that they should not. One member is re- 
ported as saying: 

I consider that for our boys and girls to 
see their women teachers ride up to the 
school door every day and dismount from a 
bicycle is conducive to immoral thoughts, 
and will sooner or later cause the boys and 
girls to lose their respect for the teach- 
ers,and terminate in the complete inabilit 
of the young women to maintain disci- 
pline. 

Another says: 

Ifjwe don’t stop them now, they will 
want to be in style with the New York 
women, and wear bloomers. Then how 


would our schoolrvoms look, with the 
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women teachers parading about among 
the boys and girls wearing bloomers? 


The Chicago Board of Education does 
not object to teachers riding to and from 
school on bicycles. One member—A. 8. 
Trude—thinks ‘“‘it would be downright 
tyranny, just at the time when every 
other woman is riding a wheel, or trying 
to, for a few men to get together and say 
the teachers shall not ride to or from 
school. My observation is that women 
who have wheels at their heels are not 
troubled with them in their heads.” 

Fifty years ago, the burning question 
which agitated schoo] authorities to tne 
neglect of such small matters as the sani- 
tary condition of the schoolhouses and 
the morals of the men teachers, was: 
‘‘Does a woman know enough to teach a 
winter school?’ Occasionally a man 
thought she did, but there still remained 
the insurmountable objection, ‘* She 
couldn’t manage the big boys.” F.M. A. 


—_———~-or—___—" 


HOW WOMEN VOTED IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 


The Victoria correspondent . of the 
Union Signal writes : 


The latest victory of the Victoria, 
British Columbia, W. C. T. U., is the 
election of its president, Mrs. Gordon 
Grant, as a member of the school board, 
Mrs. Grant being the first woman to occu- 
py this position. The election was really 
the work of the Woman’s Council, but 
the W. C. T. U. have been patiently pre- 
paring the way for this for the last eleven 
years. A few months previous, the coun- 
cil had petitioned the government that 
women might be eligible for the position. 
Mrs. Colonel Baker, president of the 
council, and wife of the minister of edu- 
cation, with its other officers, worked 
wisely and well. The petition was 
granted, and when, a few months later, 
a trustee was to be elected, Mrs. Grant 
was nominated by them. Two male can- 
didates also announced themselves, but at 
the last moment one withdrew, in order 
that it might be a straight issue between 
the lady and the gentleman. Such inter- 
est in the election of a school trustee was 
never before manifest. Friends predicted 
failure, but the women planned well, and, 
better still, carried out their plans. 
Nearly every lady yoter was visited, and 
many male voters who were known to 
favor the movement were also waited on 
and urged to take the trouble to go to the 
polls. Hacks and private carriages car- 
ried voters to and fro all day, the polling 
place being thronged from opening to 
closing, and many had to wait an hour to 
cast their vote. A wonderful feeling of 
relief, not to say thankfulness, was ex- 
perienced by the committee of women 
who had worked so hard when the elec- 
tion of their candidate by a large majority 
was announced by the returning officer. 
The defeated man (who, unfortunately, 
had never dreamed of defeat by a little 
woman who weighs less than one hundred 
pounds), in his speech after the election, 
congratulated himself that ‘‘considering 
he had all the women of the town, to 
gether with the heads of the government 
and educational department, working 
against him, he had run well.” But he 
went home ‘‘a sadder but a wiser man.” 
This is but the beginning, and it is hoped 
that next Jannary two more women will 
be elected to fill similar positions. 
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REV. FLORENCE ELLEN KOLLOCK. 


Rev. Florence Ellen Kollock of Pasa- 
dena, California, one of the foremost 
women speakers in the Universalist 
church, is in Boston this week in attend- 
ance on the Young People’s Christian 
Union. Her father was a native of New 
Brunswick and her mother .was an 
Englishwoman. The family removed to 
Wisconsin many years ago. 

Miss Kollock was born in Waukesha, 
Wis. Jan. 19, 1848. She graduated 
at St. Lawrence theological school in 
1875, and was ordained in 1877. Rev. 
Augusta J. Chapin preached the ordina- 
tion sermon. 

Her first settlement as a pastor was io 
Waverly, Ia., where she gained con- 
siderable popularity. In September, 1878, 
she began an engagement with the Be 
Island, Ill., Universalist society, and dur- 
ing the years 1880-81 she divided her time 
between Blue Island and Englewood, Ill. 
In the latter place she was active in col- 
lecting funds for building a church, which 
was dedicated in June, 1881. She re- 
signed the parish at Blue Island in June, 
1881, for the purpose of spending her en- 
tire time with the Englewood society. 

Miss Kollock is now pastor of a large 
parish, which owns a fine church at 
Passadena. She is a well-educated woman 
and a brilliant speaker. She says bright 
things in a pleasing way, and is able to 
arouse and sustain the enthusiasm of the 
people who listen to her. She is especially 
successful with young people and is de- 
voted to the work of building up the 
Young People’s Christian Union. 


ns 


A Ramsey County auxiliary to the 
Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association 
has been organized in St. Paul, with 
thirty-two members. The State presi- 
dent, Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, of Red Wing, 
gave an address upon methods of work 
and the value of local organization. The 
St. Paul papers say it was a very inter- 
esting and enthusiastic meeting. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw addressed 


| an enthusiastic audience at Pasadena, Cal., | 


and the Tabernacle was crowded to hear 
them. 


The Superintendent of Police in Brook 


| lyn, N. Y., has ordered a strict enforce- 


ment of the law against selling cigarettes 
to children under sixteen. 


the right to vote. Let the pendulum 


isms of the past —Boston Transcript. 


vention, which opens in Baltimore, July 


large delegation. 


The women of Albany N. Y., are work- 
ing bard to convince the citizens that there 
should be in that city police matrons, a 
house of detention for women, and women 
on the schoo! board. 


Miss Marvy Grew, of Philadel] phia, writes: 

It seems to me that we have abound- 
ing cause for encouragement in our 
work. The interest awakened and in- 
creasing in the Southern States is wonder- 
ful. Old conservative communities like 
Pennsylvania are the hardest to arouse. 


A Pan-American Congress gf Religion 
and Education is to be held in Toronto, 
Canada, July 18-25. Among the speakers 
will be, Hon. C. C. Bonney, Pres. C. F. 
Thwing, Archbishop Ireland, Miss Jane 
Addams, Albert Shaw, and Pres. Henry 
Wade Rogers. 


The streets and sbops of Boston are 
bright with the Y. P. C. E. decorations. 
The superintendent of the Public Garden 
has devoted a large bed around the Wash- 
ington monument to floral designs in 
which the letters C. E. are conspicuous. 
Many windows in the retail shopping 
district are gay with red and white 
streamers and Endeavor flags. 


This year the three prizes offered for 
the best year’s work in the Brooklyn 
public schools have all been won by girls. 
Each will receive a year’s membership in 
the Brooklyn library. These are known as 
the mayor’s prizes, and were established 
some years ago by Seth Low. The suc- 
cessful pupils are Elizabeth A. Flanagan 
of public school No. 1, E. Frances South- 
art of No. 15, and Mabel E. Kennedy of 
No. 26. 


The Union Signal says: 


We are not among those who claim 
that women are angels or that woman’s 
ballot will right all the wrongs of earth. 
We do feel assured that no man or woman 
of known immoral character will ever be 
elected to any office by the votes of wom- 
en. Woman is doubtless needed in the 
home, and no power on earth can turn 
her out of it; but she is needed quite 
as much in the world of politics, wnere 
the influences are set in motion which 
work for the upbuilding or the destruc- 
tion of the home. Her long absence from 
that sphere has allowed the destructive 
influences to get sadly in the ascendency. 


The law now coming into force by 
which a woman may, on certifiate of two 
physicians, be confined for a year in a pri- 
vate asylum as an opium-eater should 
receive public attention. Cases are not 
wanting in which unfortunate persons 
have been unjustly locked up, whose 
minds were far more lucid than those 
whoze machinations placed them behind 
the bars. Every such case should be care- 
fully investigated, and arrangements per- 
fected by which those detected in abusing 
the law may be dealt with most severely. 
No more horrible living death can be 
imagined than for a sane man or woman 
to be incarcerated in a madhouse.—WN. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


A Russian philosopher, Professor Sark- 
schevitch, has just demonstrated in The 
Voprosy Filosofye the definite superiority 
of man over animals and of woman over 
man. He has discovered that intellectual 
force is in direct ratio to the weight 
not only of the brain but also of the 
Spinal marrow. Upon this principle he 
has prepared the following table, in which 
he finds the comparative intellectual 
value of different species of animals to be 
as follows: the crocodile 1; the rooster 
1.5; the pigeon 2.5 ; the sheep and the horse 
2.5 ; the cat 3.; thedog 15; the elephant 11: 
the chimpanzee 11.; man 49.; woman 50. 


chivalrous man. 


Christian Endeavor movement, partly an 
invention, partly a discovery, partly an 
inspiration, is a prodigious event of the 
last quarter of the 19th century, epoch- 
making, revolutionary, phenomenal, un- 
precedented, unparalleled; an event every 
way worthy to be compared, when viewed 
merely as an event, regardless of all ques- 
tions about the truth and value of religion, 
with the invention of the telephone and 
of the electric motor? One vast advan- 
tage of this C. E. convention will be 
found in its effectiveness as a means of 





helping folks to comprehend the length 





Utab women certainly ought to have | 


swing as far as it wil) from the barbar- | 


Members of the Baptist Young People’s | 
Union are preparing for their annual con- | 


18. New England will, as usual, send a | 





Evidently this Russian professor is a | 


How many people realize that the | 
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and breadth and height and depth of the | 


most potentia! religious movement of the 
age.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Many of the best known writers of the 


| country took part in the $2,000 prize con- 


test for detective short stories awarded 
by the Bacheller Syndicate. The first 
prize was won by “The Long Arm,” 
written by Miss Mary E. Wilkins, the 
New England writer, and Joseph Edgar 
Chamberlia, of the Youth’s Companion, 
who is also known as the genial ‘‘Listener”’ 
of the Boston Transcript. Prof. Brander 
Matthews, professor of English literature 
in Columbia College, took the second 
prize with ‘‘The Twinkling of An Eye.” 
Mr. John Boner, associate editor of the 
Literary Digest, read fifty of the best 
stories selected by expert readers and, 
picked out the best thirteen, from which 
Mr. Hamilton Mabie, editor of the Outlook, 
selected the winning stories. The Boston 
Herald is one of the papers in which these 
prize stories will appear. 





Don’t you know that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla will overcome that tired feeling and 
give you renewed vigor and vitality? 





SPRINGER BROS. may justly be regarded 
by women as public benefactors. They 
make it possible for women to buy sty- 
lish clothing ready made at a cost no 
greater than would be incurred by em- 
ploying a dressmaker, and with a saving 
of valuable time 
otherwise spent 
in selection of 
material, taking 
measurements, 
etc. A perfect fit 
and choice of fin- 
ished dress are 
positive boons 
which hitherto 
men alone have 
enjoyed, but now 
women may share. 
Not only shirt 
waists and outing 


> 


? 





suits, but gowns jf (Goa 
of the latest fash- ij ern oe 
ion and eo | 


finest \ // § i we 


material can be f 
had complete and 
perfect on the 
spot. No more un- 
certainty, no 
more extra delay, 
no items of cost. 
Let no woman get her summer outfit with- 





out visiting No. 500 Washington Street, 


corner Bedford Street, Boston. 





HOUGHTON 


& DUTTON 





HAMMOCKS oicicana. 


TO BE CLOSED OUT AT ONCE, 


Regardless of 


Actual Value. 


Do you ask, why is this done at the very time when every one is in want of Ham- 


mocks? We will explain. 
the entire ready-made stock of the 


In addition to our large regular stock, we have just bought 


“BAY STATE PERFECTION” HAMMOCK, 


Consisting of 29 diflerent varieties. We shall therefore show our Monday patrons 


00 DIFFERENT STYLES 


Of Hammocks, embracing besides the foregoing, Palmer’s Patent, Mexican, Chinese, 
etc. Space permits us to mention but a few styles, with prices, as samples: 


more than 


For 98c. 


| LOT Fancy colored WOVEN 

HAMMOCKS, 12 feet 
long, with spreaders, worth $1.50 each, at 
only 98c. 

Also 6 different styles of WOVEN 
and MEXICAN HAMMOCKS, worth 
from $1.25 to $1.75 each, to close at 
98c., each. 


For $1.19. 


| LO PERFECTION HAM- 

MOCKS, fancy woven and 
colored, 2 spreaders, body of Hammock 
80 inches long, a $2.00 Hammock for 


$1.19 each. 
For $1.98. 


] LOT Palmer’s Patent WOVEN 

HAMMOCKS, body 78 
inches long, with spreader, pillow and 
valence, only $1.98 each. 

















For 39c. 


I LOT Imported CHINESE 
HAMMOCKS, with 

braided edges, strong enough to hold the 

heaviest person, to close at 39c, each. 





Mexican Hammocks, 


59c. to $1.39 each. | 


ALSO JUST LANDED, 


§ LOT MEXICAN HAM- 

MOCKS, 17% feet long 
over all, the bed being nearly 10 feet in 
length. This is a generous family size. 


Hammock has braided edges, and will be | 
sold at a price never before approximated | 


on such goods, viz. : 


98c. Each. 





Hammock Hooks...........- 4c. each. 
Hammock Ropes.......-.-.-- 14c, pair. 
Hammock Spreaders.....---. iSc. pair. | 





TREMONT AND BEACON STS. 

















te 
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Be it known that we CURE the MORPHINE, UPIUM, COCAINE, or 


CHLORAL HABITS tin Four Days, with no injury to patient. 


Two years’ ex- 


perience has given us scores of witnesses to the truth of this statement. We 


will be glad to assist you in the closest investigation. All correspondence strictly | 
} 


confidential. 


BOSTON NARCOTIC CURE CO., 1 Beacon Street. 
SANITARIUM, 126,.Wyoming Avenue, Melrose, Mass. 


| AMUSEMENTS. 


CASTLE SQ. 


THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St. 
; Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward B. Rose .....- Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2 


A Castle Square Production of the Comic Opera, 


The Chimes of Normandy 


Reduetion in Prices this week : 


All seats on First Floor . . 50c. 


All seats in Balcony and Dres: 
OCirelea «2 0 0c Geo ee « BC 


All Seats Reserved 
and Positively NO HIGHER PRICES, 


BAIRD & MASON, 
Real Estate ano 
Rental Agents. 





JMONEY LOANED 


| NVESTORS 


ON THE 


Best Farm Security, 


We have been in the Loan Business 
for Eight Years and have never made 
a bad loan. 





If you have money to loan in Kastern 


|, Kansas write to us. 


| Reference, EUREKA BANK. 


Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD CO., 
_ KANSAS. 


BOYS’ 


Blue Worsted Serge Suits, 
short and long trousers. 
Blue and Gray Serge 
Sailor Suits 
Wash Sailor Suits. 
Shirt Waists and Blouses. 


HACULLAR, 
PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street. 








WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 


Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 


LINE OF 


COTTON 
Shirt Waists 


in Boston is at 








‘MISS M. F. FISK’S 


44 Temple Place. 


The Fit is Absolutely Perfect, 
The Styles Refined, and 
The Prices Reasonable. 
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ROCKING THE BABY. 


I hear her rocking the baby— 
Her room is next to mine— 

And I fancy I feel the dimpled arms 
That round her neck entwine, 

As she rocks and rocks the baby 
In the room just next to mine. 


I hear her rocking the baby 
Each day when the twilight comes, 
And | know there's a world of blessing and 
lcve 
In the ‘“‘baby-bye”’ she hums. 


I can see the restless fingers 
Playing with ‘“‘mamma’s rings,” 

The sweet little smiling, pouting mouth 
That to hers in kissing clings, 

As she rocks ard sings to the baby, 
Acd dreams as she rccks and sings. 


I hear her rocking the baby, 
Slower and slower now, 

And | hear her leaving her good-night kiss 
On its eyes and cheek and brow. 


From her rocking, rocking, rocking, 
I wonder would she start, 
Could she know, through the wall between us, 
She is rocking on a heart? 
While my empty arms are aching 
For a form they may not press, 
And my empty heart is breaking 
In its desolate loneliness. 


I list to the rocking, rocking, 

In the room just next to mine, 
And breathe a prayer in silence 

At a mother’s broken shrine, - 
For the woman who rocks the baby 

In the room just next to mine. 


— -—_—~ewr - -- 
PERFECTION OF BEAUTY, 


BY MRS. EMMA L. SUPER. 


Fair faces rare delight may bring, 

For beauty is a heavenly thing, 

And thrills us with its magic charm; 
Yet plainnets bath its charms that win, 
If we are beautiful within. 


The fairness which is ours from birth, 
May be a thing of meagre worth, 
Without the Love that teacheth us 

To pray, from hearts that turn from sin, 
“God make us beantifal within!’’ 


We may know pain, and want, and strife, 
And care must enter every life; 

How shall we meet th’ insatiate throng? 
To bear and conquer, yet not sin, 

God make us beautiful within! 


When breath of scorn its angry flame 
Doth ruthless sweep o’er our fair name, 
How learn that bitterest task of ali— 

“Forgive! Forgive! and do no sin”? 
God make us beautifal within! 


When glaring are our brother's faults, 
When vice prevails and virtue halts, 
How keep the ready tongue from guile? 
Love speaks no ill, and knows no sin; 
God make us beautiful within! 


Success and wealth may fill the years 
With joys that far outweigh the tears; 

O dangerous quicksands ’neath our feet— 
So careless, and so prone to sin! 

God keep us beautiful within! 


On rich and poor, obscure and great, 
Where'er their clime, whate’er their state, 
This matchless beauty falls alike; 
*Tis yours, ’tis mine, with all our sin; 
He |i make us beautiful within! 

—Central Christian Advocate. 


——O— 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 


(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’’) 


CHAPTER VII. 
A LAST MISFORTUNE. 

Priscilla made a very wry face when 
she saw the parcel containing her novel. 
She had expected it, after receiving a note 
from Messrs. Snoad and Follows saying 
that its publication would spoil the repu- 
tation she had made by ‘A Parish Ro- 
mance.” They advised her to set to work 
on a story more on the lines of her first. 

She had laughed bitterly as she read the 
note. She had accomplished less than 
Dunstane, with whom she had been so 
impatient. His work at least was not 
stamped failure. 

There was no cheque, 
them over the coming months. The past 
month’s harvest was worthless. The 
future? Ah yes, that promised some- 
thing still. The dismay passed from her 
face; her nerves grew steady. Reputa- 
tion? She did not care a snap for it 
What she needed was money—money with 
which to conjure; money that would line 
the nest for her little bird. ae 

She started up, once more hopeful. She 
would go tothe publishers and tell them 
she was willing to sell her fame for 
money. She hurried on her outdoor 
things. She must get away before Dun- 
stane came in. She could not meet his 
questions and give him only these addled 
eggs on which Hope had sat uselessly 
brooding for five months. She could not 
listen to his barren philosophy. A dis- 
course on failure would madden her. She 
could hear him mouthing it: 

‘*How far high failure overleads the bounds 
Of low success!"’ 

No, she must get away at once. 

At that time of day the Buildings were 
practically deserted. A tattered child, 
looking top heavy under the weight of a 





then, to help 





baby, smiled at her as she passed. Pris- 
cilla carried the bundle down, and restored 
it on the doorstep, where Jimmy Gibson 
sat snatching what summer he could from 
the strip of sky. 

**Wish me luck, Jimmy,” Priscilla cried 
gay)y, kissing him. 

‘*Mother’s gone to a fuu’ral,” said 
Jimmy, wiping off the kiss with his 
sleeve. ‘She’s a-going to brirg me a bit 
of the cyke.”’ 

Priscilla smiled. She was used to the 
stagnation of life in the Buildings. Only 
tragedy had power to cause a ripple: a 
woman half killed by a drunken husband, 
a child smothered by its drunken mother, 
a funeral—thesee stirred the surface of life 
in the Buildings. The things she found 
interesting—the ambitions of Miss Ten- 
nant, Mrs. Markham’s “large little fam- 
ily,” Malden’s kittens, Miss Cardrew’s 
white front. the lark’s song—they had no 
meaning for the other people. 

“I hope I shall bring back a slice of 
cake from my funeral.” Her mouth puck 
ered over the idea; it touched the Euston 
Road whimsically. 

She swung along, her eyes keen for 
what she passed, the trsffic netting pave- 
ment and pavement in noisy meshes; the 
stations, King’s Cross and St. Pancras. 
They reminded her of churches,set down in 
sordid London to tell of a better life be- 
yond—a life of sky, and air, and rest, 
away from the turmoil. The shriek of 
the trains was the gospel of the better 
country. Priscilla reined in her thoughts. 
It was scarcely four months since she had 
been more than contert with the city. 
But in four months many things may 
happen. Mrs. Markham’s baby had died ; 
the summer had come, bringing not sun 
but festering heat to the Buildings. The 
close atmosphere hinted unpleasantly of 
the unwashed. The people she passed 
looked poorer and dirtier than ever in the 
suvl'ght. But she was very happy this 
morning. She longed to stop and speak 
to everybody—the straining horses, the 
folk, the children, the sad eyed dogs. An 
organ was grinding out the last popular 
tune. Two ragged little girls were danc- 
ing to it, keenly alive to the admiration 
of the crowd looking on. Priscilla stopped, 
too, enjoying the children’s tattered tri- 
umph. She would have liked to dance 
with them. The organ was lavish in 
runs and variations. In a basket close 
to the merry jar a mournful baby sucked 
its thumb. Priscilla saw it delightedly. 
She purred and cooed to the child, who 


-| did not respond. But into the face of the 


woman grinding the organ there came a 
gleam of life, and her eyes brightened as 
she watched. Priscilla slipped into the 
baby’s hand the penny that was to have 
paid her ’bus fare home again. What did 
it matter? In an hour she would be a 
rich woman. 

At the corner of Tottenham.Court-Road 
she took an omnibus going to Charing 
Cross. The color, yellow, set her teeth 
on edge; but to-day she could afford to 
think gaily of her first novel. In the ’bus 
there were two well-dressed wemen who 
had been shopping at Shoolbred's. They 
looked enviously at her bright face. 
Either of them would have given every- 
thing she possessed to have been the 
pretty girl with whom life went so cheer- 
ily. 

She alighted at St. Martin’s Church, 
and went into the Strand, avoiding the 
short cut of the Lowther Arcade. She 
knew herself too well to go voluntarily 
into that yawning jaw of temptation. So 
long as she had sixpence in her pocket, 
she could not have passed the toys without 
buying one for some child of her acquaint- 
ance. The Strand was gayer than the 
Euston Road. Some of the men here 
wore frock coats and irreproachable boots ; 
gaiters, too; a buttonhole; not the but- 
tonhole of Piccadilly. As a rule, the 
green carnation is not ‘‘something in the 
city.” The flower girls at the station 
gates had baskets sparely filled. Business 
was not brisk. The newspaper woman 
under the poat ¢ ffice drove a better trade. 

Priscilla walked past them, and turned 
up Bedford Street in search of Messrs. 
Scoad and Follows. An air of snug pros- 
perity, due to the publishing houses in it, 
bung about this street. Even the name 
at the street corner had a literary air. 
Priscilla’s heart was beating joyously, 
deepening the color in her cheeks; and 
her run up the stairs tothe floor on which 
she would find her publishers gave her a 
look of eager youth. 

The boy did not know if Mr. Snoad was 
in. ‘*What name, please?” 

Priscilla g: ve him her card. He fingered 
it, and decided that Mr. Snoad was in. 
Mrs, Dunstane Momerie commanded a 
certain respect. 

‘‘What is she like?” said Mr. Snoad, 
weighing Priscilla’s card on his finger 
tips. Yes, it was quite the right thing. 
He was a small man, fair and faultless in 
ap pearance. 

‘Young, sir, and pretty, and larkish, 
not like a married lady.” 

‘Show her in, sir. What are you wast- 
your time for, sir, forming opinions?” 
Mr. Snoad smoothed down his moustache, 





hitched up his collar, 
hands. 

When Priscilla came in, she found him 
occupied with figures. He finished his 
line of cyphers, then rose, apologizing, 
indicated the chair beside his desk, and 
analy zed the weather. She agreed with 
him that it was a warm day, and he found 
it pleasant to meet her confiding eyes. 

“Country,” he said to himself; and 
continued the conversation suggested by 
his figures. Priscilla hopped with him 
from t pic to topic, a good second. Was 
she from the country, after all? When 
she was quite ready, Mr. Snoad was 
astonished to find himself perched on 
the subject of the rejected manuscript. 
He glarced at his watch, exclaimed, 
“Would Mrs. Momerie excuse him? 
He had an appointment at twelve, and 
mustrun; but his partner, Mr. Fol- 
lows—might he trouble her to step into 
the next room? Mr. Follows would tell 
her everything she wanted to know. 
They had had a long talk before returning 
the story.” 

Mr. Follows rose, smiling palely at Mrs. 
Momerie’s name. It was an understood 
thing that Mr. Snoad entertained young 
and interesting authors. To Mr. Follows 
was the duty of disillusioning them. 

They did not need the buffer of the 
weather to dull the clash of personalities ; 
this was a business interview. Priscilla 
reined in her gayety. 

‘Tam sorry we could not make you an 
offer for your second book,” said Mr. 
Follows, pleasantly. ‘-Your first was so 
successful, it is a pity to spoil the effect 
by publishing an inferior work.” 

‘*But this book is infinitely superior to 
the first,” said Priscilla, bluntly. 

‘Our reader does not think so.” 

‘Oh, but I know! I was a girl when I 
wrote ‘A Parish Romance.’ I knew noth- 
ing about life, or art, or authorship.” 

“You managed to write a story that 
people wanted to read.” 

‘Bat this book is different. 
worked at it. It is not so crude. 
is nothing unpleasant.” 

“It is very chaste indeed.” 

**Then what is wrong?” 

‘You see, my dear Mrs. Momerie, in 
your first book. the subject—But it is im- 
possible for me to go into that with a 
lady.” 

‘If I can write it, I can talk about it,” 
said Priscilla. 

‘The fact is, it was the subject that 
sold ‘A Parish Romance,’ not the art. 
There was no literary merit whatever in 
it.” 

‘*None?” she cried blankly. 

“Very little.” 

‘*Then why did you publish it ?” 

‘It is the sort of thing that commands 
a sale.” 

‘Literary pa@té de foie gras. 
understand.” 

He g)anced away from her face. It was 
pitiful to see the light dying out of it. 

Priscilla was thioking: ‘Then Dun- 
stane was wrong; his criticism was worth. 
less.” 

She rose wearily: ‘I had come to tell 
you that I cared more for money just now 
than for fame. But it seems I have not 
even fame to barter.” 

Mr. Follows rose, and held out a smile 
to the drowning author. ‘You must give 
us another story like the first.’’ 

She threw out her hand with a pas- 
sionate gesture. ‘I pray that I may die 
before I do that!” 


glanced at his 


I have 
There 


I think I 


Jimmy was sitting on the doorstep, 
crying. He held up a streaky face to 
Priscilla. ‘‘Mother’s been to the fun’ral, 
and she’s ’ome, and she aiu’t brought no 
cyke.” 

‘-Nor have I, Jimmy,” said Mrs. Mo- 
merie cheerfully. ‘I am home from my 
funeral, and no cake either. But never 
mind. As soon as I have a cake, you 
shall share it with me.” 

‘*I don’t want to ’ave it in your ’ouse.”’ 

“Oh, Jimmy, why ?” 

‘*Because I just ’ates your’usband. He 
ain’t a good ’un like Mr. Malden.” 

Priscilla was whiter than usual, and the 
color mounted soon to her face. 

‘*Has Mr. Momerie come in, Jimmy ?” 

“Yes. He were a-talkin’ to mother. 
She telled ’im he ’adn’t hought to let you 
run about so much.” 

Priscilla hurried upstairs. She gained 
breath when she found that Dunstane 
was not in the sitting-room. A letter with 
the Frodsham post-mark lay on the table. 
She snatched it up. [t was only to say 
that Betsey Huggins was dead, and what 
would Miss Priscilla like to have them do 
with the wheel chair? She threw it down 
wearily. 

There was a shuffle outside, and Dun- 
stane came in, trailing his leg. He stood 
in the middle of the room. Still smarting 
from his criticism that had misled her, 
Priscilla reflected that his attitude was 
melodramatic. 

‘Priscilla, is it true?” 

“Yes, dear, it is quite true,” she an- 
swered, an exaggerated breeziness in her 
voice. ‘“‘My new book has no literary 
merit, and it is not improper enough for 





publication. 
something else. 
you had?’ 

He leaned heavily against the table. 

**] don’t know what you are talking 
about. The evasion is not like yourself. 
Te)l me if it is true.” 

‘*Is what true, Dunstane dear ?” 

‘*What that woman has been telling me. 
Isn’t it hard enough to live without— 
without— Why should this last misfortune 
come upon us?” 

Her figure straightened. She looked 
proudly at him. ‘It is quite true that 
some day—some day—” The deflant ring 
with which she had begun softened to 
silence. 

Dunstane dragged himself to a chair 
and fell forward on the table, bis head on 
his hands. ‘O my God! Could we not 
have been spared thi: ?’ 

He was a pitiful figure, a bladder 
pricked that had collapsed; but Priscilla 
had no tenderness for him. She stood 
straight and cold, looking at him with 
bard, uncomprehending eyes that did not 
bridge the gulf between them. He could 
be gay over their poverty, that touched 
him lightly. His intolerable optimism 
leaped over every difficulty. His futile 
hopefulness shone in darkest places. But 
this, that held all the bappiness of the 
world for her, this made him miserable. 
He reproached God for sending them the 
sweetest gift of life. 

At last a gentler mood came to her. 
She went forward and put her hand on 
his shoulder. ‘‘Dear, you are so tired! 
Come and lie on the sofa, and let me get 
you some lunch.” 

He Jifted his head. For the first time 
she saw him dispirited. ‘‘No, I must go 
out again. I refused a post just now; 
usher in a preparatory school; all my 
time, and a miserable thirty shillings a 
week.” 

Priscilla’s eyes snapped greedily. ‘‘Thir- 
ty shillings a week! And you refused it!” 

He turned on her. ‘Priscilla, would 
you barter my future for a mess of 
pottage?” 

‘*Yes, I would! I would! We are starv- 
ing on ten shillings. Two pounds would 
keep us—and help me. It would mean so 
much to us just now, Dunstane!” 

‘Tam going back to accept it,” he said 
dully. ‘I must sacrifice everything—my 
future, my great work—to this unhappy 
child.”’ 

‘*Wait till you have had lunch,” said 
Priscilla, coldly. Her heart had melted 
toward him, but it froze again at his last 
words. 

‘I have no time—and no heart—for 
food,” he said. 

But when he tried to rise, his limbs 
slipped, and, groaning, he fell to the floor. 
The face he held up to her was ghastly, 
but he would not let her lift him. 

‘*No, no, my darling. I must take care 
of you now. Waita bit. I shall soon—” 

She was on her knees beside him, and 
his head dropped back on her arm. 


(To be Continued.) 


Never mind, I must try 
What sort of luck have 
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MISS HELEN VARICK BOSWELL. 


One of the unique features of the late 
Republican National League Convention 
was the one lady delegate from New 
York, Miss Helen Varick Boswell, who 
had the distinction of being the only lady 
delegate from the East. Miss Boswell is 
a slight, fair little woman, a remarkably 
entertaining conversationist, and is a 
bright, intelligent Republican. She was 
one of the delegates-at-large. Said Miss 
Boswell to the Plain Dealer: 


I feel honored in being selected. I do 
not regard it as a personal honor, but 
rather as a recognition of the ir fluence of 
woman’s work in the campaign, and that 
the men feel that she should be recognized. 
I take it as a compliment to the woman’s 
organizations. It was a great surprise to 
me when I was noiified that [ had been 
chosen, but I gladiy came. [ came in 
advance of the rgular delegation, al- 
though the gentlemen urged me to come 
with them. [am a Southerner by birth, 
and was raised in Baltimore. The condi- 
tion of the negro was the first thing that 
turned me towards Republicanism. I 
was raised by Quaker relatives. They 
were very conservative and added to the 
tendency. I was reared a Democrat, and 
in Democratic environments, and am a 
R¢ publican from conviction. My first 
connection with political work was in 
1888, but I have been most active since 
1892. I have been associated with Mrs. 
Foster, but she has been chiefiy in the 
West, and [Tin the East. I am a Repub- 
lican, because I favor what advances, not 
what retrogrades, [ like the application 
of the principles of the constitution by the 
Republicans better than I do the applica- 
tion by the Democrats. When the condi- 
tions are ripe, universal suffrage will be 
extended. The men will be willing. It 
would be right to grant it, so that those 
women who desire can vote. I am for 
Gen. McA'pin for the league presidency. 
He was the man who nominated me as a 
delegate at-large. For the nominee for 
President on the Republican ticket I have 
no choice. After the man shall have been 
named [ will declare my choice, and it will 
be the nominee. I shall support and work 
for him. I once saw Senator Quay’s 
advice to a man if he desired to be suc- 
cessful in politics—‘'Don’t talk.” It is 








a good rule, and I observe it in this par- 
ticular. 

This is my first experience in a conven- 
tion. I never attended one, but I shall go 
up to the hall and sit and work with the 

ew York delegation. If I have any- 
thing to say I will say it. I don’t want 
to attract undue attention, but shall sit 
as any other delegate. 

Miss Boswell is not an advanced woman 
as commonly regarded. She is refined 
and quiet, a perfect lady in demeanor. 
Her modesty, firmness of character and 
determination inspire respect and admira- 
tion. She is the chief organ’zer of wo- 
man’s clubs in New York State, and they 
have been a powerful factor in the Repub- 
lican victories. She regards Tammany 
Hall as almost ideal in its organization, 
and considers it wise to perfect organ. 
ization to oppose it. The women of the 
ccuntry, Miss Boswell believes, are anx- 
ious to be fully and accurately informed 
on political matters, and it is the purpose 
of the clubs which she organizes to instruct 
them. 

“Are you Platt or anti-Platt?”’ asked 
the Plain Dealer reporter. 

Miss Boswell smiled and replied, ‘‘I am 
neither. I belorg to no faction, and the 
gentlemen of the press have been kind 
enough to congratulate me on my tact in 
avoiding any factional troubles.” 


—+>— 


OUR POLITICAL SUPERIORS. 





Some sarcas:ic comments have been 
made upon the fact that at the recent 
World’s W. C. T. U. Convention in Lon- 
don, there was an animated discussion, 
and one of the ladies er gaged in it shed 
tears. But on the same day that this 
convention opened in London, the papers 
published the following dispatch from 
Rome: 

‘\DEPUTIES COME TO BLOWS—DISGRACE- 
FUL SCENE IN THE ITALIAN 
CHAMBER. 


A stormy incident occurred in the 
Chamber of Deputies to-day during the 
debate on the address in reply to the 
King’s speech. A Radical deputy spoke 
in favor of amnesty to political and other 
offenders, whercupon Premier Crispi de- 
clared that the Government would pro- 
pose that the King’s mercy should extend 
to peasants and others who had been mis- 
led, but certainly not to the leaders of the 
revolt. The utterance was vociferously 
applauded by the majority. When the 
applause had subsided, Sig. Crispi at- 
tempted to continue his remarks, but was 
interrupted by cries of all sorts from the 
Radicals. Some members of the majority 
reproached the Radicals for their couduct, 
and for a time there was a violent ex- 
change of invectives. A number of dep- 
uties descended to the centre of the 
Chamber, which soon becsme packed. A 
struggle followcd, in which many blows 
were struck, and the sitting had to be 
suspended. The president ordered the 
galleries cleared, and everybody to be 
«xcluded from the Chamber who was not 
connected therewith. A deafening uproar 
followed, which was continued for fifteen 
minutes. Finally order was restored, and 
the sitting was resumed. ‘The president 
severely rebuked the disorderly deputies, 
and announced that he would enforce 
rigorous measures if such unseem|p con- 
duct was again indulged in. 


Only suppose this scene had taken place 
in the Worla’s W. C. T. U. Convention, 
or in any meeting of women! 








OOD’S 


Sarsaparilla is carefully 
prepared by experienced 
pharmacists from Sarsa- 
parilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock, Pipsissewa, 
Juniper Berries, and other well known 
vegetable remedies. The Combination, Pro- 
portion and Process are Peculiar to Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and curative 

power Peculiar to Itself, not pos- 

sessed by other remedies. Hood’s 


arsaparilla 


Cures Scrofula, Solt Rheum, Sores, Boils, 







Pimples and all other affections caused by 
impure blood; Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Indigestion, Debility, Catarrh, 


Rheumatism, 


Kidney and Liver Com- 
plaints. It is Not What 
we Say, but what Hood's 
Sarsaparilla Does, that 
tells the story — Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 


URES 

















Hood’s Pills wre purely vegetable. 25c. 
-BES1«0N EARTH- - 
NICKERSON PATENT sot SHEARS / 
~~ 8 SCISSORS. 


THIS OUT MAILTO USWITR — 
$90 & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
@ ONE FULL NICKLED 


» GOINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.e=————-_ @ 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrortiowa 


Morpuine Habit Cured in i - 
OPIUM gaze, No pay tillcnre«. 
p°. J. STEPHENS. Lebanon. ).: > 
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A CONVERSATION. 


Mrs. A.—Yes, indeed, I believe heartily 
in woman suffrage, but I cannot do any- 
thing worth while to help it on. 

Mrs. B.—If you say that, you certainly 
don’t realize in how many small ways you 
can give help that is greatly needed. There 
is that New York Campaign Report, for 
instance. It is a valuable work, and has 
cost a great deal of time and labor, but 
they say it is crowding the Anthony 
house in Rochester instead of being scat- 
tered over the country as it should be. 
It costs only twenty-five cents, but the 
corresponding secretary of the State As- 
sociation, Isabel Howland, is happy over 
every order that comes in. Why cannot 
you send for one? 

Mrs. A.—I should not read it it I had it. 
R>ports are so dry. 

Mrs. B.—So they are, sometimes, but 
not suffrage reports. Those speeches 
made at Albany are of absorbing interest. 


But if they were not, you might buy | 


the book all the same. It is one little 
way to help that you can easily take. 
Please give the workers that bit of en- 
courigement. 

Mrs. A.—I had not really thought about 
it before. I might get several copies and 
distribute them. 

Mrs. B.—Yes, that would be truly kind 
and generous. They gend five for a dollar, 
and pay the postage or express them- 
selves. You will meet with cordial thanks. 
Send to Sherwood, N. Y.. Here is another 
thought, you could take orders among 
your friends and have copies mailed 
directly to them. Consider it after you 
have received your own. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A BANK OF VIOLETS. Verses by Fanny 
H. Runnels Poole. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1895. 
Price $1.25. 

These beautiful brief poems of fancy and 
faith, with gentle memories of friends, 
are far above those of ordinary versifiers. 
They have real poetic merit of a high 
order. Here is one entitled ‘Preludes: ”’ 
O fearless little brook, fling out your utmost 

forces, 

The greening cresses hasten at your shining hem! 

Beside, that every heart may drink joy at its 

sources, 

Bid all fair weeds come forth to our full need of 


them 

And Robin, is it you whose song comes up the 
hollow ? 

Trill up n trill, a song whose meaning I would 


foliow, 
Again, as when a child, fall wond’ringly I 


listen, 

While o’er the timid grass the tears of April 
glisten ; 

The clouds bend low in sorrow, 

Loved Robin, thit you borrow 

Joy from the darksome day wherewitb to bid 
“Good Morrow !”’ 


Sweet is the sound of Spring to the heart wintry 
and waiting, 
Sweet, ah sweet! 
Blithe from the building-nest is the Robin’s note 
in mating, 
Sing, for there’s rever a space for sighing or for 
hating, 
Sing and repeat! 
Fleet is the round of joy in the Spring hours 
gaily flying, 
Fleet, ah fleet! 
Up and follow the breeze, ere its buoyant pulse 
dying, 
Sing, for tuere’s never a space for hating or for 
sighing, 
Sing and repeat! 


AT THE RELTON ARMS. 
Sharp. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Price $1.00 
This is a story illustrating the danger of 

yielding to impulse and ignoring the 

supreme value of fidelity and honor in the 
relation of the sexes. It is painfuliy 
realistic, yet not without a vein of ideal. 
ism and an earnest purpose. The only 
fault to be found with the story is that it 
does not sufficiently emphasize the mean- 
ness of playing fast and loose in those 
sacred associations of individual men and 
women wherein absolute truthfulness is 
the only salvation. The analysis of 
character is keen and discriminating, and 
the sympathy of the reader is enlisted for 

Norah and Jack, the two absolutely pure, 

straightforward and trustworthy charec- 


1895. 


ters. H.B B. 
Miss Hurp. An Enigma. By Anne 
Katharine Green. Paper. G. P. Put- 


pam's Sons, New York and London. 
1895. Price, 50 cents. 


Pau. St. Pauto. A Son of the People. 
By Ruby Beryl Kyle. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. 1895. Price, $l. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN. U. 8S. A. A 
very possible story. By W. H. Bishop. 
Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co. 1895. 
Price, $1. 

Wayne, the son of a millionnaire, is pos- 
sessed with the desire to found a new 
social order. His friend, Stanley, a young 
lawyer, tries in vain to discourage him. 
Wayne buys a lovely valley and there 
founds a socialistic city, wherein labor is 
made so attractive that even the pampered 
daughters of rich men become factory 
operatives. Ten thousand prople live 
fraternally together in industrial palaces, 
amid parks and libraries and lecture- 
rooms. The principle on which this new 
Garden of Eden is founded is that at 
least one-half of the work of the world is 
useless and one-half of the remainder 
misdirected or done in a slovenly manner, 
while many dorot work atall. If labor 
were well directed and there were no 


waste or extravagance, al! might live io 
luxury. Itis not charity that the people 
need, but a change of conditions that will 
give the weak and unfortunate an eq ial 
chance in life. Do away with class dis- 
tinctions and monopolies; and all can be 
lifted into affluence by a generous codépera- 
tion. Even Stanley, the critic and man 
of the world, is won over, and becomes 
the husband of a wealthy and highly 
educated workingwoman who, after serv- 
ing as a substitute silk weaver has been 
promoted to take charge of a floor in 
Alice’s new factoryin the Garden of Eden. 


HBB 

RoBertTa. A Novel. By Blanche Fear 

ing. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
1895. Price, $1. 


This is a sensational story of which 
Chicago is the scene. The characters, ino- 
cidents and ideas are crude and exag- 
gerated, yet sketched with sincerity and 
conviction. After many and tragic ex- 





By Evelyn | 


periences the child Berta becomes a wo- 
man. When she asked her teacher what 
she should do for humanity, he replied: 
**f can conceive no nobler service to hu 
manity than to pursue one’s way quietly 
along the highway of life. ever on the 
alert to stretch out a sustaining hand to 
fainting souls. There is no lack of work.” 


THE Z1GzaG Patus OF Lire. A Novel. 
By Matilda Vance Cooke. Chicago. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 1895. Price $1. 


CHILD LIFE IN ART. By Estelle M. 
Hurll, M. A. Illustrated. Boston: 
Joseph Knight Co. 1895. Price, $2 


This beautiful book contains twenty- 
five fine pictures of children by celebrated 
artists. They are grouped as ‘Ideal 
Types,” “Born to the Purple,” ‘‘O! Field 
and Village,” ‘Of the Streets,” ‘‘Angels” 
and ‘*‘The Christ-child.” Those of the 
field and village seem the most attractive. 
It is especially valuable as giving the con- 
ceptions of child life by the leading artists 
of England, Holland, Sptin and Italy. 

H BB. 


LIFE AND IT3 CONDITIONS OF SURVIVAL 
The Physical Basis of Ethics, Sociology 
and Religion. Chicago: Charle: H. 
Kerr & Co. 1896. Price, $2. 


This book of 450 pages is a compilation 
of popular lectures and discussions before 
the Brooklyn E-nical Association. The 
subjects are: Cosmic Evolution as Related 
to Ethics, Solar Energy, The Atmosphere 
and Life, Water, Food as Related to Life 
and Survival, The O.igin of Structural 
Variations, L»comotion, Labor as a Factor 
in Evolution, Protective Covering, Shel- 
ter, Habit, Natural and Christian Selec- 
tion, Sanitation, and Religion as a Factor 
in Social Evolution. These essays are of 
unequal merit, but contain a vast amount 
of interesting and suggestive information. 

H. BB. 


AN ERRANT Woornc. By Mrs. Burton 


Harrison. New York: The Century 
Co. 1895. With illustrations. Price, 
$1 50. 


This is a literary novelty which perhaps 
only a woman could have originated. It 
is a story in the guise of a book of travels 
and a book of travels in the guise of a 
novel. Thus it has a double interest, and 
appeals to a double constituency. The 
story is lively and entertaining, with a 
merit somewhat rare in the fact that it 
enis well. While making acquaintance 
with Roger and May, Gilchrist and Paul- 
ena, the reader visits Piccadilly and 
Trafalgar Square, Westminster Abbey 
and Gibraltar, Tangier and Cordova. He 
sees a bull-fight in Seville, and reaches 
the climax of romance amid the gardens 
of the Alhambra in the gallery of the 
Court of Lions. H.B B. 


A GIRL FROM THE FaRM. By Gertrude 
Dix. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1895. 
Price, $1. 


This is an English story which raises 
all the social problems of the age. A dean 
of the Cnurch of Eogland, a scholarly in- 
valid, goes blind. His daughter. K itharine, 
educated and aspiring, abandons for his 
sake her aspirations for an independent 
career in London, and devotes herself to 
acting as his amanuensi3. But when a 
poor farmer’s daughter who has been 
seduced by her brother is about to commit 
suicide, Katharine rescues her and leaves 
her own father’s house rather than aban- 
don the girl to her fate. The tone of the 
book is pure and generous; its spirit hope- 
ful and progressive. Asa protest of ‘‘the 
new woman” agaiost the sub ordination of 
women to the old ideals, the story is 
strong and effective. Itis a trifle aggres- 
sive, but healthy and purposeful—a strik- 
ing contrast to Grant Allen’s recent mor- 
bid and pessimistic novel, ‘‘The Woman 
who Dared.” Katharine Marchant, the 
heroine of this book, dares after a very 
much nobler fashion, and with very dif- 
ferent results. H. B. B. 








East Boston, Mass., June 18, 1895.—My 
hands were very much chapped and began 
to get sore and swoller. I saw Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla advertised as a blood purifier 
and began taking it. i have used seven 
bottles and think there is no medicine as 
good as Hood’s. I have been cured of my 
trouble. Frederick L. Heftron, 368 Sum- 
ner Street. 


PURIFIED HI8 BLOOD. 
” 





Hoop’s PILLs cure indigestion. 








omen’s Etucational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
Cure For particulars address Befriending Com 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 4 


‘THE SEFRIENDING COMMITTEE . 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Lesfiets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 


Woman’s JouRNAL Orrice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffragein Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 


| Bashford. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragiste. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
S. Clarkson. 

Freedom tr Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

ba Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- 
well. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


so forsale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 50 cents. 
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Wheel Chairs 


FOR SALE and T0 BENT. 


—ALL KINDS OF— 


INVALID FURNITURE. 


Repairing, 
Cleansing from Moths. 


Any article of Furniture made to 
order by 


$.C.SMALL:&CO. 


90 Canal Street, Boston. 


§ May be had 
Excellent Summer Board in the'room, 
home on the old Plimpton estate, at prices ranging 
from ten to twenty dollars per week, according to 
rooms. Shade trees, a Bony a bit of th- river, 
pleasant walks and drives, help to make the place 
desirable. Number limited to six or eight. A car- 
riage wi!l meet any one desiring to see the place, 
Daily mail, Address MRS. G, A. HARNED, 
No. Foxboro, Mass. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 

You r chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps.. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 

Jackson, Mich 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


5 COCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


a, On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Caution: In view of the 


many imitations 
jof the labels and wrappers on our 
oods, consumers should make sure 
at our place- of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 








= 








SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 

















HIGHEST 
‘SOAaVT MYT 

















A Most Comfortable Bed. 


MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


BUSTON, MASS, 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 











| AUGUSTUS P. CLARKR, A. M., M. D., Dean 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 

| Send for Cata.ogue. 
| 
| 





TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF THE X. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October lst; en: 
an e ~- . ; . ding May, 15%, 
Cierdctaed sain erin, rea 
m: it all the H. 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information SPRY to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dzas 
821 East 15th St.. New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M.to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 

e women and children. 

he doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also @ 

meron Medical electrician. Her Hetreat tor the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time betas given wholly to city practice, 

The Doctor’s free dis meary for the poor is stil} 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 

















The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Speciaitv: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TEL, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
100 North St., Boston, Mass. 


“KNITTED TABLE PADDING, 





ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining servece. 

WE GUARANTEE ; 
It to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as fei and other 
cheap substitutes do. 








(From Gaskill & Co., Proprietors of “The Oxford.” 
Boston, MARCH 21, 1890. 
| KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 

For the past two and a years we have 
used your Padding for use in our Dining 
Rooms, for table padding, and I am so 
much pleased with the result that I wish 
to make a purchase for the ‘‘Pemberton” 
at Hull. The amount needed is uncertain 
at present, but please send me figures for 
54-inch goods. Yours truly, 

F. W. GASKILL. 








| INSIST °2.baving “Knitted Table Padding 
At allthe leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


| 
| KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New Yor’ 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Pice, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 

















-Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, '95. A four years 
graded course of Lectures, Qui Labora y and 
inical work offers Le gy? advantages to students, 
Howpltaia, Address” CLARA WANSHALL® St'Ds 
Deak, 1712 Locust St., Phila. we ey 





CAPTIVATING SONGS. 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-scprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid, 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treatment in musical soeag and accompaniment. 
An important addition to the highest class of modern 
song aloums. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Six Love Songs.” 


Frank E. Sawyer. Bagquistie murical settings of 

Heine’s tenoer, pa*sionate love lyrics, with effective 

pve am ments. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
® ° 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compusi . 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
oe wy (ozs. Vol.1 55 ngmbers ; Vol. 2, 52num 
‘ eavy paper, cents 

$1.25; Cloth, 82.00." . 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of Heine. 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid E 


6eé 
Songs of Sleep.” 
By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collee 
tions extant. It isnot achild’s book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightfal 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an ex : 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Send for descriptive circular of novelties in vocal 

and instrumental muste. 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘“‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 





The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georesg A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper. 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 





receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 





Roval 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Third Page.) 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


When they go outside, some of their 
brothers greet them with gJadness and 
helpful words, recognizing the fact that, 
in all nature, the feminine is as necessary 
as the masculine. for ‘‘male and female 
created He them.” These are generally 
the men who have good and intelligent 
wives. But the women inside, who miss 
their help with the babies and the pud- 
dings, mention their names with asperity, 
and the unlucky men whose wives ure not 
their companions, and who therefore can- 
not conceive of that absolute oneness of 
aim in which the happiest married people 
live, make rough and silly jokes about 
them, and swear that they can run the 
world without their help. 

But all the same, the world needs these 
women, and the God who alone knows 
how they miss the duties that women 
love the best, has Himself enlarged their 
field of activity, while diminishing their 
personal joys—not to ‘‘unsex” or degrade 
them, but that they may help on the work 
of purification and progress from the out- 
side as well as from within. 

Our ‘“‘sphere” is the world, and if some 
of us are too well satisfied or too indolent 
to go beyond our own pleasant garden 
walks, at least let us refrain from throw- 
ing stones over the wall sat the women 
speeding by on duties just as urgent and 
not half so sweet as ours. 
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MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Detroit, Micg., JULY 5, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The School Board of Detroit, for the 
coming two years, will be composed 
entirely of men. The two women who 
have added dignity and value to that 
board for some years past have just re- 
tired at the expiration of their terms, and 
we did not succeed at the last election in 
placing any women on the board. 

The politicians are delighted. They 
declared before the election that they 
did not want any women on the board 
and intended to prevent any being elected, 
and they succeeded. 

However, the women members, one of 
whom has served six years, have done 
their work so faithfully that no one, not 
even the politicians, can doubt the fitness 
of women to serve on school boards. 

Six years ago the charter of Detroit 
was changed through the instrumentality 
of many earnest women of our city, 80 as 
to enable women to vote on school ques- 
tions. Within three days after the pas- 
sage of the bill, the women held caucuses 
in various wards, made nominations, and 
in one ward, a woman, Mrs. S. O. Par- 
sons, was elected to the board. Two years 
later she was re-elected,and thus has served 
six years. These years she has devoted 
almost exclusively to the school work. 
During these six years she was absent 
from the regular meetings of the board 
but twice, and from committee meetings 
but once. 

Many important measures have been 
suggested by her and adopted through 
her influence. For instance, improved 
methods of ventilating school buildings 
by introducing mechanical devices when 
nothing better could be obtained; arous- 
ing interest in the necessity of physica 
culture; securing a teacher and making it 





a standard feature of school work; start- 
ing a plan for changing methods of paying 
teachers; correcting defects in janitors’ 
salaries where substitutes were engaged ; 
suggesting the plan for pensioning teach- 
ers after twenty-five years’ service. Re- 
cently she has been instrumental in organ 
izing a department for teaching oral speech 
to the deaf. She has had to bear mis- 
representations and malignant criticisms 
which fall to the lot of all who engage in 
the public service; but, disregarding her 
enemies, she has steadily and quietly 
attended to her duties, pursuing the way 
which seemed to her best. 

Mrs. Emma A. Fox, who has served on 
the board for two years, has proved a 
capable, faithful and incorruptible mem- 
ber, resisting strong inducements to give 
party patronage. Some one said she was 
too incorruptible to get the support of 
either of the great parties. Unfortunately 
a sufficient number of brave, public-spir- 
ited women did not come out, even when 
assisted by a considerable male vote, to 
overcome the political combination that 
wanted a man in her place, and she was 
not re-elected. But ‘there isa day after 
to-day” and women will again serve on 
the school board of ourcity. It will come 
to be understood by the women and men 
of Detroit that our schools, where 20,000 
children are being educated, can be ben- 
efited by the presence on the School Board 
of a few large-minded and capable women 
with ample time to devote to the important 
work and with sincere interest in the 
welfare of the youth of our city. 

HELEN P. JENKINS. 
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IOWA’S FIRST DISTRICT CONVENTION. 


HULL, IA., JULY, 5, 1895. 
Editors Woman’ s Journal: 


I send you the glad tidings of a district 
organized in northwestern Iowa. Itis a 
big one, too, containing thirteen counties. 
A mass meeting was called by Adelaide 
Ballard, corresponding secretary Lowa W. 
S. A., at Sheldon, for May 5 and 6, to per- 
fect such an organization. Forty-nine 
delegates and many fraternal ones were 
present. Mrs. C. Holt Flint, of Des 
Moines, was the guiding spirit, and made 
no mistakes, being ably seconded by the 
efficient and talented wife of our district 
judge, Mrs. Emma Ladd, who is president 
of the Political Equality Club of Sheldon. 

The first district convention to be held 
in the State will convene in Sioux City 
the first Wednesday and Thursday of 
October. A profitable and pleasant time 
is expected. The district president is Mrs. 
Kennedy of Sioux City, a prominent at- 
torney; secretary, Mrs. Belden, Sioux 
City; treasurer, Mrs. Col. Eldridge Shel- 
don; vice-president-at-large, Mrs. Roma 
Woods, of Sutherland, with a vice-presi- 
dent from each of the thirteen counties. 
The general status of the work through- 
out the State is good. Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns did effective work while here. We 
extend a cordial invitation to our beloved 
editors to attend our first district conven- 
tion in Iowa. 

Mrs. Anna R. Simmons, president South 
Dakota W. S. A., and Rev. Elmer Gordon, 





MARK-DOWN SALE. 


ADDITIONAL LOTS, 
AND FURTHER REDUCTION. 





L. G. McINTOS H, 


292 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Duck Suits, $4.00, $5.00, $7.00, $10.00, marked from $7.50, $10.00 $15 00 


and $20 00. 


All-Wool Serge Outing Suits, 
%20.00, marked from $12 50, $15.00 


$5.00, $7.50, $10.00, 
$20 00 82500 $35 00. 


$15.00, 


Lawn Dresses, ¥3.50, from $5 00 and 36 00. 


Organdie Dresses, $15.00, ‘rom 325 


00 


Jackets, $5.00, $10.00, $15.00, from $10 00, $15 00 and $20 00. 
Capes, $5.00, $7.00, »: d $10.00, from $10.00, $15.00 and $25.00. 
Waterproofs, Cravenettes, and Mackintoshes, all} marked $10 OO, from 


$15 00 and $20 00 


SHIRT WAISTS, 75c «1d $1.00, marked from $1.50, and $2.00. 
Prices Never Before Known in the Height of the Season FOR CHOICE GAR- 


MENTS. 
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of Sioux City, were our chief speakers. 

They are charming and convincing. 
ADELAIDE BALLARD, 

Cor. Sec. I. W. 8. A. 
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VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 
| On Thursday evening, June 27, the 
| Vermont Woman Suffrage Association 
| met in the Congregational meeting house 
in Peacham for its eleventh annual con- 
| vention. Members were present from five 


" counties of Vermont, also visitors from 


| other States. 


the Association. The secretary’s report 
showed how our cause is advancing in 
State acd nation and in the world at 
large. 

Friday morning, June 28, officers were 
elected as follows: 

President—L. F. Wilbur, Esq., Jericho. 

Secretary—Miss Laura Moore, Barnet. 
. Treasurer—Mr. C. W. Wyman, Brattle- 

oro. 

Auditor—Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sanford Niles of Minne- 
apolis being present, the latter, a native 
of Peacham, brought greetings from the 
Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association, 
of which she is treasurer. Mrs. Dr. Hull 
of Chicago also brought greetings from 
the woman suffragists of Illinois. Mr. 
Niles gave his idea of woman’s sphere 
(nothing less than the round world) and 
how to keep her in it. An encouraging 
letter from a woman voter in Colorado 
and her husband, with songs and short 
speeches, closed the exercises. 

The dinner hour was much enjoyed, all 
partaking together in the hall connected 
with the church. 

In the afternoon came the president’s 
address, full of unanswerable arguments 
in favor of the ballot for women. Mrs. 
Semple being absent, her paper was ad- 
mirably read by her sister, Mrs. Niles. 
Mrs. Boardman’s address was in no way 
alike, yet both contained history, argu- 
ment, wit, and pathos, and were greatly 
enjoyed by all. The question box was 
ably managed by the secretary, who 
called upon Mr. Wilbur, Mrs. Chandler, 
Mr. Niles, Mrs. Hull, and others to assist 
in answering. 

After supper it was whispered that a 
telegram had come from Mr. Stafford, 
saying that court duties made his presence 
here that evening impossible. But. the 
time was profitably spent in listening to 
the stirring words of M. Nettie Chase, 
A. B., of Waterbury, and Mrs. Dr. Hull. 
The choir were on hand with excellent 
music, ready to respond to every call, and 
the notes of the organ (presented to this 
church by Mr. Oliver Johnson, a native 
of Peacham and a member of the Vermont 
W. S. A. from its birth till his death), 
never sounded sweeter than during this 
convention. 

Perhaps your readers will enjoy a story 
told by Miss Bailey, who gave the address 
of welcome. Before 1841, when Rev. 
David Merrill (a native of Peacham) was 
called to be pastor of Peacham Church, it 
had always been the custom of the aged 
pastor who preceded him to insert the 
word ‘‘obey” in his address to brides in 
all marriage ceremonies. It caused much 
questioning when it was found that Mr. 
Merrill always left it out. Among the 
first weddings he attended in Peacham 
was that of Dr. Noah Worcester, a some- 
what noted physician connected with the 
medical college of Cincinnati, and Miss 
Jane Shedd, daughter of the village doc 
tor of Peacham. As was the custom, Dr. 
Worcester placed in the hand of his future 
father-in-law the sum he intended to be- 
stow upon the minister as his marriage 
fee. But after the ceremony was over he 
walked boldly up to Mr. Merrill and 


with his own hand, saying that it was 


ise him obedience. 
CLARISSA J, CLARK 








| TWO MORE NEW YORK SCHOOL IN- 
SPECTORS. 

| Mayor Strong has just appointed two 
| more school inspectors—one in the Kigh'h 
District, Mrs. Anna W. Lawrence Brown. 
| wifeof C. Hilton Brown, of Highbridg -. 
to succeed Francis L. Donlon: the othe: 
in the First District, Mrs. H. Dorothy 
Beach, wife of Henry P. Beach, form»: 
| trustee and chairman, to replace Gilber: 
H. Holden. Mrs. Brown has never been 
a public official, but is not alarmed at th: 
prospect before her. She is associated 
with numerous charities in the city, and 
has taken active part in that work i: 
Dr. Paxton’s church. Mrs. Brown's 
beautiful house in Highbridge is evidenc:- 


ability of its manager. 

Mrs. Beach begins work with a practi- 
cal equipment, having attended the public 
schools of the city, graduating from No. 
41, and from Normal College, afterward 
teaching for several years. She has no 





bestowed upon him another ten dollars | 


because he did not ask his bride to prom- | 


Miss Laura C. Bailey fittingly voiced | 
| the welcome of Peacham friends, and | 
Elizabeth Colley, A.M., responded for | 
| remembrances. 
| assemblage; the gallant Kentuckians who 
| had been forced back out of the qlub | 











of the excellent taste and home-making | 


fads, is domestic in taste, has a natura! 
fondness for children, and looks forward 
to school inspecting with pleasant antici- 
pations. 

There will probably be no actual in- 
specting done until fall by either of these 
appointees. They will devote the balance 
of the season to becoming acquainted with 
the field.— NV. Y. Sun. 
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FEDERATION KENTUCKY WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The Louisville Courier Journal says of 


| the recent meeting of the State Federa- 


tion of Women’s Clubs at Richmond, Ky.: 

All who were present will revert to the 
Richmond reception with the pleasantest 
Many men made up the 


meeting, took advantage of the reception, 
and showed evident delight. Col. Samuel 
Stone, Republican nominee for State Au- 
ditor, was so impressed with Mrs. Hen- 
rotin’s speech that he asked her for a copy, 
and that he migat have the pleasure of 
holding it during the evening. The senti- 
ments expressed by the Kentucky Colo. 
nels were in favor of woman suffrage. 
‘*If these were the style of women repre- 
senting the suffrage question,” said Dr. 
Smith, the prominent Richmond polit:- 
cian, ‘‘these women can have everything 
they ask for, and I will help them fight 
for their rights.” Another conservative 
Kentucky Colonel said: ‘If am convinced 
that women are right about wanting to 
vote, but my wife has so much to occupy 
her in attending to her three children that 
she would not have time to vote. That 
is all the objection I have got.” 

Mrs. Lida Calvert: Obenchain of Bow!- 
ing Green, Ky., says in a private letter: 
‘The three children of that Kentucky 
Colonel must be ‘holy terrors’ if their poor | 
mother can’t find time to walk down | 
street and vote.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. | 


A young man who was eight years with Prang & | 
Co, in this city, and understands lithography thor- 
oughly, would like to make crayon portraits, to do | 
drawing on stone or zinc, designing or any work in 
that line. Address B, H, 8, B., 91 Cedar St,, Rox- | 
bury, Mass 




















A RARE CHANCE. Wanted, one or two 
boarders in a refined private family, where the 
lady of the house is famous among all who know her | 
for her delicious cookery. Two minutes from elec- 
tric cars, 30 minutes from the heart of the city. } 
Pleasant situation, good air, beautiful view. Ad- 
areas 46 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
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LADIES’ 


Capes, Jackets, 
Shirt Waists, 
Outing Suits 


AND 


House Gowns. 
SPRINGER Bros. 


500 Washington St., 


COR. BEDFORD ST. 


‘Headquarters for Ladies Garments 


of every description. 


At this season of the year our prices will 
be found exceedingly low. 


Ferris’ 





Beat for Health, Ecos 
nomy and Keauty. 
Buttons at front in- 
stead of CLASPS 
RinG BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 


Tape-fastened But- 
tons—icon'’t pull off. 
Cord - Edge Button 
Holes— icon"? wear out 


FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
MARSHALL FIFLD & CO, 7 
CHICAGO, Western 
Wholesale Depot 
Send forillus circular. 


FERRIS BROS.; 


Mfrs and Patentees 
Principal Ofice—s4\_ Broadway, New York, 
Branch Ov/ice—637 Market St.. San Francisco, Gal 





— 
For Sale by All Leading Ri 





E II § May be had | 
xce ent ummer Oar in the roomy 
home on the old Plimpton estate, at prices ranging 
from ten to twenty dollars per week, according to | 
rooms. Shade trees, a lily-pond, a bit of the river, 
pleasant walks and drives, help to make the place 
desirable. Number limited to six or eight. A car- 
riage will meet any one desiring to see the place, 
Daily mail. Address MRS. G. A. HARNED, 
No. Foxboro, Mass. 


Houghton & Dutton 
Lace Department. 


(Tremont Floor—Front.) 


Laces at Half-Price, 


150 Pieces Fancy COTION LACES 
in white and cream, 4 and 6 
inches wide, goods worth 12c. to18c. a 


yard, at 
&§ ¢ Yard. 
f 


350 Pieces ORIENTAL and FAN- 

CY COTTON LACES, 5 to 10 
inches wide, goods worth from 18 to 25c. 
|a@ yard, at 


12°¢., Yard. 
VEILINGS. 


Our stock in this line is always 
complete and our 


Prices Are the Lowest. 


For example: 


Pieces of 12 and 14 inch Fancy 
480 Veiling, TUXEDO, BORDER- 
ED and SPOTTED MALINE, goods 
worth from 15.. to 25c. a yard, at 


&§ ¢? P Yard. 


A fine assortment of Plain and Chenille 
Spotted TUXEDO VEILING, in black 
or colors, regular 25c. goods, for 


Ie. 


Houghton & Dutton 


Cor. Beacon and Tremont Streets. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BIOGRAPHY, 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Life and Letters. By Samvet T. Prckarp. 
With 7 Portraits and Views. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4 00. 


| 








“A model of biography and of careful editing of 


the papers left by the greatest of New England 
poets, the poet who far beyond any other interpreted 
the New England thought, life and conscience of 
his time.”’~Boston Advertiser. 


George William Curtis. 
By Enwarp Cary, in *‘American Men of 


of Letters’ Series. With a Portrait. Second 
Edition. I6mo. $1.25. 
**Mr Cary has done his difficult task with rare 


delicaoy and skill, and his volume deserves the 
widest reading.’’—The Literary World. 


Lucy Larcom. 


Life, Letters ani Diary. 

ADDISON. 

$1.25. 

“The story of one of the most attractive and 
unique women of our times. Mr. Addison has used 
a wise discrimination in the selection and use of 
his materials; and we cordially welcome this 
biography for the portrait it gives of one who won 
the esteem and love of so many, both by the charm 
of her writings and the beauty of her life.’’—Chris- 
tian Register, Boston. 

ri) ’ 
Frances Power Cobbe. 

Her Autohography. With a portrait and a 
picture: f her home. 2 vols. Svo, gilt top, $4.00. 

“It is distinctly charming aa it is exceptional to 
come upon a writer who has lived a long life and 
joyfully acknowledges that it has been a happy one. 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe not only belongs to this 
class, but so far as any recent biographer is con- 
cerned, may be placed at the head of it.”.—London 
lelegraph. 

” 

Maria Edgeworth. 

Life and Letters. Including letters and views 

of Scott’ Lady Byron, Hallam, Madame de 

Stael, Necker, Duc de Broglie, and many 

other celebrities. By AvGustus J.C. Hare. 

2 vols. crown 8vo 84.00, 


By Rev. DanieLt D 
With a tine new Portrait. 16mo, 


‘*Merely to read her letters is to tidy up one’s 
mind.’’—The Speaker, London. 


Familiar Letters of Thorean. 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Frank B Sanzorn. Uniform with the River- 


side Edition of Choreau’s Works. With a full 
ndex. Crown Svo, g It top, $1.50. 
“A very real and palatable addition to the feast 
spread by Emerson and the fresh dishes from 
Thoreau’s larder which have been added thereunto,” 


The Nation, New York. 


Sir Walter Scott. 
Familiar Letters. With a fine Steel Portrait 
of Scott and an Aut graphic Plan of Abbots- 
ford. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 
“In perusing these fascinating pages we seem to 
live Sir Walter's life over again along with him.”’— 
London Telegraph. 


Sold by ali Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bostou. 





Can now have their old hats cleansed or 
colored, and made into the latest Spring 
stylesat STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACH- 


ERY, 478 Washington Street, nearly opp. 
Temple Place (one short flight). 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Bosto 
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